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« POND STREET.” No. VIII., Aveust. One 
Sainting. The new number of this successful Musical 
Magazine is NOW READY. 
ConTENTS : — 
1, Quadrille. ..‘‘ Presentation” ............Charles Coote. 
% Song ..-..0- “Silver Convent Bells” .....W. Meyer Lutz. 
$3, Mazurka ...* Flora” ....... 0... «00. 0+. RObert Conte. 
j, Ballad......“‘Snow-white Rose” ........ Charles Blamphin. 





Horwoop & Crew, 42, New Bond Street; 
Sampson Low, Son & Manstoy, Ludgate Hill; 
And all Music and Book Sellers. 


_ ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 





IxcorPorRatTep By RoyAt CHARTER. 
WINTER SESSION 
of this Institution will commence 
MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 2ist NEXT. 
W. STERNDALE BENNETT, Principal. 


THE 





HE LONDON ACADEMY of MUSIC.— 
Fstablished 1861.—St. George’s Hall, Langham-place, 
Regent-street. Principal, Professor WYLDE, Mus. Doc. The 
Michaelmas term will commence cn Monday, Sept. 28. The 
examination days for the admission of new students are Tuesday, 
Sept. 22 and Wednesday, Sept. 23. Fee £5 5s. per term, 
three terms in the year. Prospectuses at the office, 4, Langham- 
place. W. R. WILKINSON, Sec. 





MM" J. AUGUSTUS HUGHES (Soprano). 
Lessons 1n Vorce Propuction AND VOoCALISATION, 
according to the Italian Method. 

TEACHER ALSO OF THE PIANOFORTR. 


Address—21, Harrington-street, Mornington-crescent, N.W. 





DME. TALBOT-CHERER requests all Letters 


to be addressed to her new residence, 25, YoRK-STREET, 
PoRTMAN-SQUARE, 





\ DME. ELWOOD ANDREA (Contralto) begs 


to announce that she has Removed to 31, Bronnrspury- 





vias, Kinpury, N.W., where all communications respecting | 
engagements for Oratorios and Public or Private Concerts, in 
town or country, or from Pupils, are to be addressed. 





1 ISS BERRY-GREENING begs to announce 

that she may be engaged for miscellaneous concerts and 
Oratories, in England, Ireland, or Sco‘land, during the Autumn. 
Northern tour in England in December. — For terms and 
opinions of the press, address, care Messrs. Chappell, 50, New 
Bond-street, London, W. 





\ R. W. H. TILLA (Primo Tenore) has just 
ati returned from Italy, and is open to Engagements for 
Opera (Eng'ish and Italian), Concerts, Oratorios, and Provincial 
Tours. Address, care of Messrs. Duncan’ Davison & Co., 
Foreign Music Warehouse, 244, Regent-street. 





M - JOHN GILL is contiiually adding to 
Rhis repertoire of serio-comic Songs. He also tntérlakes 
the general arrangement and pianoforte accompaniment of con- 
Certs, private onerettas, burlesques, &c. Address Mr. John 
Gill, 3, Bond-street, Claremont-square. 





ME JOHN RHODES gives Lessons as usual 


in town on Saturdays: Piauvforte, Singing aud Harmony. 
Address, Mr. Jon Ruopegs, Crorpon, 8. 





late Manager of the St. George’s Hall, is at liberty to 
- € arrangements for Concert Parties, Entertainments, &c., in 
mg and in the provinces.—32, Langham-street, Portland- 


(HoNcERT AGENT.—Mr. JOHN BLAGROVE, 
maki 





BIRMINGHAM TOWN HALL ORGAN. 


TH APPOINTMENT of ORGANIST having 
become vacant by the resignation of Mr. Stimpson, in 
Consequence of his removal frum Birmingham, the Orchestral 
Committee of the Birmingham Musical Festiva's are prepared 
to receive applications for the same, which must be addressed 

ie, ;Ceputy-Chairman, R. Peyton, Esq., Edgbaston, Bir- 





UTLER’S MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS.— 
Fl Cornets Saxhorns, Drums, Flutes, Clarionets, Flageolets, 
rtinas, Violins, &c., are in use in all parts of the Kingdom 
Mey Colonies, giving universal s«tisfaction. Butler’s Artist 
el Cornet, the easiest. and most brilliant tone yet produced, 
Comme. £6 6s. Other Cornets from 30s. Harmwontums, Full 
pass, Five Octaves, guaranteed, from £6 6s. Manufactory, 
» London; and Ellis’s Quay, Dublin. 


‘*Both the Serial and the name it bears are happy thoughts.” — 
Sunday Times. 


“EXETER HALL.” 
A MONTHLY MAGAZINE OF SACRED MUSIC. 


Containing Contributions from the foremost living Authors and 
Composers of Devotional Music. 








Price One Shilling; Post free for Fourteen Stamps. 





No. VIT. FOR AUGUST. 

Contents :—1. Sacred Song, ‘‘The White Dove,” H. Smart. 
2. Pianoforte Piece, Curschmann’s “Ti Prego,” S, Stone. 38. 
Evening Hymn, G. A. Macfarren. 4. Sacred Song, ‘‘ Creator, 
when I see Thy might,” J. P. Knight. 5, Sunday Evenings at 
the Harmonium (No. 7). 


No. VI, FOR JULY. 

Cowxrents :—1. Recit. and Air, ‘‘ Joy cometh in the Morning,” 
John Hullah. 2. Meditation for Piano, ‘‘The Sabbath Eve.” 
Henry Parker. 3. New Hymn Tune, ‘‘ Lord, to Thee,” J. W. 
Elliott. 4. Sacred Song, ‘ Holy Spirit,” W. F. Taylor. 5. Sun- 
day Evenings at the Harmonium (No. 6), “‘ Prayer from ‘Mose 
in Egitto,’ ” Louis Engel. 








No. V. FOR JUNE. 
(Hanxpet Festivat Numper.) 

This Number contains an Illustration of the Old Music Hall 
in Fishamble-street, Dublin, where the ‘‘ Messiah” was first 
performed. Also, a fac-simile of Handel’s Autograph, from the 
original MS. of the ‘“‘ Messiah,” in the possession of the Queen. 

Contents :—1. Sacred Song, ‘‘ The Lord is Righteous,” Han- 
del. 2. Pianoforte Piece, ‘‘ Recollections of ‘Israel in Egypt,’ ” 
Handel. 3, Evening Hymn; Words by Rev. Dr. Monsell, 
Music by R. Redhead. 4. Sacred Song, ‘Weep not for me,” 
J.L. Hatton. 5. Sunday Evenings at the Harmonium (No. 5), 
Handel. 





No. 'V. FOR MAY. 

Contents :—1. Sacred Song, “ ‘There's Rest in Heaven,” by 
A. Randegger (with an Illustration). 2., Pianoforte Piece, 
** Selections from Schubert’s Mass in B flat,” by W, H. Callcott. 
3. New Hymn Tune, ‘“‘ Hymn of Praise,” by G A. Macfarren. 
4. Vocal Duet, ‘‘Rest Yonder,” by Henry Smart. 5, Sunday 
Evenings at the Harmonium (No. 4). 





No. 111. FOR APRIL. 

Conrtryts :—1. New Sacred Song, ‘He giveth His beloved 
sleep,” by Jules Benedict. (Illustrated.) 2. Pianoforte Tren- 
scription, “Sound the Loud Timbrel,” by W. Kuhe. 8 New 
Hymn, ‘‘Lo! the Lilies of the Field,” by E. J. Hopkins, Organist 
of the Temple. 4. Sacred Song, ‘‘I think of Thee,” by R. Red- 
head. 5. Sunday Evenings at the Harmonium (No, 3), by E. F. 
Rimbault. et 

No. Il. FOR MARCH. 

ContEnts :—1. New Sacred Song, ‘‘ Jesus Wept,” by J. F. 
Barnett. 2. Sacred March for the Pianoforte, by W. Hutchins 
Callcott. 3. New Hymn Tune, “Rock of Ages,” by James 
Turle, Organist at Westminster Abbey. 4. Trio, ‘‘ Rest for the 
Weary,” by Ch. Gounod, 5. Sunday Evenings at the Har- 
monium (No, 2). 6. Organ Prelude, by Mendelssohn. (Never 
before published.) Illustrated with a fac-simile of the Com- 
poser’s Manuscript. 





No. I. FOR FEBRUARY. 
Contents :—1. ‘Queen Mary’s Pray’r.” Sacred Song, by Miss 
M. Lindsay (Illustrated), 2. Sunday Evenings at the Har- 
monium (No, 1), 3. ‘‘ Lord Jesu, as Thou wilt!” New Hymn, 
by C. E. Willing, Orcanist of the Foundling. 4. The Benedic- 
tion. Set to Music by Stephen Glover. 6. Sacred Themes from 
Gounod. Arranged for the Pianoforte by E. F. Rimbault. 





Subscription to “‘Exeter Hall,” 12s. per annum, post free. 


Just Published, Price 5s. 
Handsomely bound in cloth, with gilt letters, Mlustrated, 
VOL. I. OF 


“EXETER HALL.” 


A MAGAZINE OF SACRED MUSIC. 
wenger 

Containing new Sacred Songs, Duets and Trios, new Hymn 
Tunes, new Pianoforte Music on Sacred Themes, ‘‘ Sunday 
Evenings at the Harmonium,” a collection of admired move- 
ments arranged for that instrument, and an Organ Prelude by 
Mendelssohn now first published. 

The contributors include the emenient comporers, J. 
Bened‘ct, Gounod, Lefebure yey Stephen Glover, W. Kuhe, 
Miss M. Lindsay, J. Turle, E. J. Hopkins, G. A. Macfarren, 
Henry Smart, W. Hutchins Callcott, &c., &c. 

The music is printed from engraved plates, and the work forms 
a handsome volume for presentation. 











METZLER AND CO, 
$7, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, LONDON, W, 
AND 


x 
G. ROUTLEDGE & SONS, 
THE BROADWAY, LUDGATE HILL, 


NEW MUSICAL SERIAL, 
To be Ready Jaxvary Isf, 1879. 


THE ORGANISTS’ QUARTERLY JOURNAL 


ORIGINAL COMPOSITIONS, &c. 

Consisting of Loud and Soft Voluntaries, Preludes, Postludes, 
Fantasias, Sonatas, Offertories, Symphonies, Fueues, and 
other Organ Pieces of different degrees ot difficulty and 
length, and in various styles, ancient and modern. 


The work will, it is hoped, be found extremely useful and 
valuable to every class of Organist, professional and amateur, 
It is designed to supply a want long felt by the Tracher as well 
as the Performer; and it will also afford an opportunity for 
Many composers to cultivate and develope that taste for this 
species of music which, in too many instances, has lain dormant 
for want of a suitable medium of publicati 





. 
Eacnh Part witt contain at LRast Four Oni@ixat 
COMPOSITIONS BY DIPFBRENT AUTHORS. 
Part I. will include Two Voluntaries (Prelude and Postinde) 
by HENRY SMART; an Organ Piece by Dr. R. P, STEWART; 
an Andante by EDOUARD BATISTE; and an Andante and 
Allegro by E, SILAS, &c. 
EDITED BY 
WILLIAM SPARK, Mus. D., 
Organist of the Town Hall, Leeds; St, George's Church, &c. 
The work will be printed in bold type and on good paper, 
Subscription ; Half yearly (payable January 1st and July Ist), 
5s. ; Non-Subscribers, 5s. each part, nett. 
Subscribers’ Names (which should be sent as early as poasible) 
received by Dr. Spark, Sprinefleld-villa, Leeds; or Messrs. 
Lamborn Cock & Co,, 63, New Bond-street, London, 





UR DEAR OLD CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 
J New National Song. Dedicate! by express permission to 
the Richt Henourable Benjamin Disraeli. Worda by J. E. 
CARPENTER. Music by J. L, HATTON. 88 ; free hy post 
for 19 stamps.—London: Rosert Cocks & Co., New Bur ington- 
street, 


\ ESSRS. ROBERT COCKS & CO.’S CATA- 
\ LOGUES of the most popular MUSIC, such as no other 
house in Europe can offer :— 

A Green Catalogue of Vocal and Piano Music for Teachers, 
Catalogue of Elementary | Catalogue of Violone Ilo Music. 





Works, Catalogue of Organ Wusic, 
Catalogue ef Educational | Catalogue of Piano Music, 
Works. ‘atalogue of Vocal Music. 


Catalogue of Orchestral Music. | Catalogue of Cathedral Music. 
Catalogue of Violin Mu-ic, as | Catalogue of Part Music. 
Septets, Quintets, Quartets, |Thematic Index of Brinley 
Trios, Duets, and Solos. Richar’'s’s Student's Practice. 
Catalogue of Flute Music. And the Classical Pianist. 

Fach application must state the catalogue required.—6, New 
Burlington-street, W. 


| ee MODERN INSTRUCTIONS for 
PIANO. 635th Edition, 70 large folio pages, 4s Ape 
pendix to ditto, by GEO. F. WEST, 5s. To be had everywhere. 


fJ‘O RIFLE CORPS and MILITARY BANDS.— 
A copy of GOD BLESS OUR SAILOR PRINCE, for a 
brass band, will be forwarded upon receipt of three stamps for 
postage. The song, 3s ; ditto, pianoforte, 34. ; free by post for 
19 stamps each. ‘To be had everywhere. 
London ; Rongrt Cocks & Co., New Burlington-street. 











Just Published. 
EVIGNANI’S New Song, “‘LA FIORAJA," 
sung by Mdme. Sinico, Price 3s, 
R. Mitts & Sons, 140, New Bond-street, 





Now Ready. Price 3. Feap. 8vo., cloth. 


Cc C E Oo MIN E S., 
By an OXFORD DON. 





Apamus & Francis, 59, Fleet-street, 1.C. 





Beautifully illustrated in colours, 


DAxs OF SPRING. Polka de Salon. By 
Ernest Dats. Price 3s. gk 
“A pleasing title ; a ve retty picture to match it; three 
plessaiit — of Jean Poel as P motto; and above all a 
most spirited movement varied with great musica! skill. — 
Brighton Herald. 
Cramer & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 





} BL Impromptu pour Piano, Composé 
Tuxopors AamitaGs, Pianiste-compositeur de onze 
ans. ce 8s. 
Cramer & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W 





R. STOLBERG’S VOICE Serer, — 

for invigorating and enriching the voive, removing 

affections of tbe throat, has maintained its high character jor a 

quarter of a century, and the flattering «niais received 
from Grisi, Persiaui, Lablache, and many of the © a 

shee Lully coahd, "bo without thio iavaieatle Loong. 

Public inf . 








very instrument, sent post-free. 





And at all the Railway Stations, and of the principal Book and 
Masic Sellers in ugdow 


To be ctkaived of all Wholesale aud Retail 
United Kingdom. 
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CRAMER'S VOCAL GEMS. 


PRICE SIXPENCE EACH NUMBER 














Post free for SEVEN Stamps. 


Love’s young dream. 
Go where glory waits thee. 
The barp that once through 





No. 1.—15 ENGLISH SONGS. 


The Parting. The Ploughboy. 
Alice Gray. Be mine, dear Maid. 
Rock'd in the Cradle of the| Welcome me home. 


The Anchor's weighed. Long, long ago! 

The Thorn Isle of Beauty. 

I'd be a Butterfly Beneath the Willow Tree. 
Where the Bee sucks. Banks of Allan Water. 


No. 2.—15 CHRISTY MINSTRELS’ SONGS. 


Deep | Cherry ripe! 





Rich and rare were the gems 


O give thanks. 
Hast thou cheered the broken- | The Pilgrims of the night. 


Nearer home. 


[No. 254, Aug. 8, '88, 











THE ORCHESTRA. 


CRAMER’S VOCAL GEMS—Continued. 


No. 13.—SELECTION OF IRISH MELODIES. 


O breathe not his name. 
Believe me, if all thoseendear-| Lesbia has a beaming eye. 


| The meeting of the waters. 


| The last rose of summer. 

The minstrel boy. 

The valley lay smiling. 

Erin ! the tear and the smile. 
By that lake. 

A — thy young days 


ing young charms. 





Tara's halls. 





she wore. 


No. 14..—6 SACRED DUETS. 
Jerusalem the Golden. 


hearted. Graceful Consort. 


No. 15.—12 SONGS BY DIBDIN. 


Tom Bowling. The last shilling. 
When Johnny comes marclring’ Hark! I hear an Angel sing. While the lads of the village. | The Sailor’s journal. 
home again, I'm lonely since my Brother | Farewell, mytrim-built wherry! | Tom Tackle. 
The Mocking Bird. died. Jolly young waterman, The constant Sailor. 
Beautiful Dreamer. | Tramp, tramp. Ned that died at sea. Loveiy Nan. 
"Tis but a little faded Flower, | N —- Ray. Poor Jack. The Greenwich pensioner. 
Watching for Pa Rock me to sleep, Mother. 
No. 16.—12 SONGS BY H. RUSSELL AND 


Mill May 
Beautiful Isle of the Sea. 


No. 3.—SIX DUETS. 


Come home, Father! Song of the Sea-shell. 
| Wait for the Waggon. 


Evening Bells. Lassie, would ye love me? 

I know a Bank, Sainted Mother, guide his 
As it fell upon a Day, Footsteps. 

The Exile of Erin. 





No. 4.—12 SONGS BY BALFE & WALLACE, 


Annie, dear, good bye. Alice. 
The convent cell, The rose that opes at morn. 
A lowly youth. 


Sweet Spirit, hear my prayer. 
Mary, don't forget me The dawn is breaking o’er us. 
When Morning’s light is break- | Come, smile again. 

ing Norah, Darling ! don’t believe 
Bounie Kate. them. 


No. 5.—12 SACRED SONGS. 


The Dove of the Ark, | Ev'ry Day will I give thanks. 
Hymn of Eve. Ere Infancy’s Bud. 

Davia Singing before Saul, The World of Changes 
Author of Good, O Lord, we trust in Thee. 
Gratitude. | Light and Life dejected 
Bethlehem. guish, 

Lamb of the Father. | 


No. 6.—12 OLD ENGLISH SONGS. 


When forced from dear Hebe. | There the silver’d waters roam. 


Pray, Goody. In Infancy. 
Water parted from the Sea, Just like love is yonder 
Is there a heart that never! rose. 

loved. There was a jolly Miller. 


The Vicar of Bray. Love is but an April day. 
Ob ~- not woman's heart is| Ere around the huge oak. 
bought. 


No, 7.—12 SONGS BY SCHUBERT. 


Weary flowers their buds are My life is but a summer day. 
closing. "Vis sweet to think 

Hark ! the lark. Dear mother, do not chide me. 

Thine is my heart. A Warrior I'am. 

Weep not for friends departed. | The Tear 

Who is Sylvia? | Smooth is the moonlit sea. 





Ave Maria, 


No. 8.—15 CHRISTY MINSTRELS’ SONGS. 


Ome where my love lies dream- | Gentle Annie. 
ing. Gone are the Days. 
Hard Times, come again no) Lottie in the Lane. 


more. Ring de <7 
Annie Lisle Forget and forgive. 
Footsteps on the Stairs, Moggic by my side. 
Nelly was a Lady. News from Home. 
a aa Star. The Sunny Side the Way. 
e. 


No. 9.—12 OPERA SONGS, 


a ar 8 Home—“ Jessy | In that Devotion—* Matilda..” 
| Maid of the Silv’ry Mail— 

Only a Ribbon—“ The Sleep- | “The River Sprite.” 
ing Queen ’ | My Bud of May—* She Stoops 
Gone ts the ¢ ‘almness from my| _ to Conquer.” 
heart—‘' Matilda. | Coo! says the Gentle Dove— 


Keep thy Heart for me—** Rose; “* Punchinello.” 

of Castille.” | I've Watched him—‘“ Hel- 
He'll miss me—‘‘ She Stoops! __ vellyn.” 

to Conquer” hen the Elves at Dawn do 
For Her Sweet Sake—“ The | pass—‘‘ Amber Witch.” 

Bride of Song.” | 


No. 10.—HAYDN’S CANZONETS—1st. Ser. 


The Mermaid’s Song. Despair. 
Recollection. Far from this throbbing Bosom. 
= Mother bids me nd my | Fidelity, 

air. 





No. 11.—HAYDN’S CANZONETS—2np. Ser. 


Sailor's Song. She never Told her Love, 
The Wanderer. Why Asks my Fair One? 
Sympathy. Content. 





No. 12.—15 CHRISTY MINSTRELS’ SONGS. 


denny June. | Ah, never deem my Love can 
I'd choose to be a change. 
=> Mem’ Mf turns with Fond- cemngle Lee. 


id Jeasy 
a Stad up for Uncle Sam, my 


J. P. KNIGHT. 

Poor Rosalie. 

She wore a Wreath of Roses. The Emigvant’s Farewell. 

Life on tie Ocean Wave. Shall I sing you a Song of the 
Pretty Dove. Past ? 

Woodman, spare that Tree! The old Sexton, 

Why ch me the Beils so merrily? | The young Savoyard. 

The Ivy Green. 


NO. 17.—12 BALLADS BY LINLEY. 


Little Nell. | Thy mem’ry comes like some 

Estelle. sweet Dream. 

Are you coming, bonnie Annie? Why do I love thee yet? 

Come out with me. Grace Darling. 

They have given youtoanother.| Laurette. 

Blue eyed Nell | Whistle, and I'll come to you 
my Lad. 


I'm afloat. 





I can know thee no more. 


NO. 18.—5 SONGS BY BISHOP. 


Bid me discourse. 
The Pilgrim of Love. 


Home, sweet Home. 
Should he upbraid. 
Tell me, my Heart. 


rock me to sleep. 4 
The old Pine Woods, Sweet Love, forget me not. 
Louisiana Bell, Old Boo Ridley. 

What is Home without a! The Song of the Rose. 


Mother ? Kingdom coming. 
Lucy Lee. Why am I so happy. 
Gentle Nettie Moore. Ridin’ in a Railway Keer, 
De ole Kitchen. Keemo Kimo. 


No. 20.—_SIXTEEN SCOTTISH SONGS. 


The Campbells are comin’ 

O Nancy, wilt thou gang wi’ me ? 
Annie Laurie. 

Within a mile of Edinburgh. 
I’m o’er young to marry yet. 
Auld lang syne. 

O. my love is likea red, red rose, Guan: grow } rushes, O | 
Comin’ thro’ the rye. Auld Robin Gray, 

John Anderson, my Jo. Roslin Castle. 


Duncan Gray. 
O Charlie is my dar! 





Lonpvon : CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 
201, Recent Sraeer, W.; 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO. 


No. 19.—15 CHRISTY MINSTRELS’ SONGS. 
Angels, my Loved One, will; Under the Willow she’s sleep- 


A — lad my ove was 





> 
NEW SACRED SONG BY SIG. LABLACHE. 


THE BIRTH OF THE FLOWER, 


WRITTEN BY 


L. H. F. DU TERREAUX. 





COMPOSED BY 


F. LABLACHE. 


PRICE THREE SHILLINGS. 


Lonpon : 


CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 


2v1, Recent Srreer, W. 





With beautiful Portrait of H.R.H. the Princess 
of Wales. 


ERIN’S ELOPE 
WALTZES. 


BY 


W. C. LEVEY. 


Price 4s. 


LONDON: 
CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 
201, Recent Srreet, W. 


SONGS BY GUGLIELMO. 








bonnie a a 
—— —_ one? Tax Roszs, written by L. H. F. du Terreaux 3 0 


Tux Ting. Duet for Soprano and Contralto. 

Words by Henry Ffrench.........seee008 

COMPOSED BY P. D. GUGLIELMO. 
“The words of ‘The Roses’ are very raps the and after the 
manner of Herrick. The music is quite y Ae pew ¢ the 


roductions uf Signor Guglielmo. 
Tide’ wil be found effective in the salon without a 


demands upon the singer.” —. 
Caamzs & Co., Westmoreland-street, Dublin. 





CARL HAUSE’S 
NEW WORKS FOR PIANOFOBRTE. 





CRAMER & CO.’s 





(These two numbers are the most deservediy popular move- 
ments of the composition.) 
Jules Benedict’s Rose Leaves Mag ge illus- 
trated with a View of Costessy 





i Little One that died, | Julietta Bell. 
_— ie Dale. I'w off to Baltimore. 
Cheer up, Sam. | Jonn Brown lies mould’ring in 
Unele Ned. the Grave. 


NEW PIANOFORTE MUSIC. 





s 

Night Dews ........sccsseeveseenceccesesanee B 
Le Sommeil des Fées .. . 3 
Jupiter. Marche de Concert .....+.++.seeeeers ; 
3 

3 


eee ee eee ween en ee en eeee 


occ oe 





Pleasant Dreams | ......++see0e0 





‘Tornado Galop. 6600 ode abaccessds epewe 
BEST COMPOSERS. Cuaurn & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-atreet, W. 
8. d. With elegant Title-page in colours, 
S 8 d Concerto fo: dedicated 
re by periaion to the Eyre othe Pane www 106) PAUL HENRION'S EXQUISITE BALLAD, 
Sendo fran abern pabaahed ONMEDAF’- sees 8 0 CAPTIVITY. 


(QUE JE VOUDRAIS AVOIR VOS AILES.) 
With English and French Words. 








permission Stafford 40 Price 8s. 
Kus Gems row Taian Opera Par, 38 and 8 now oe “ 4 sweet lay.” —Newcastle Weekly Chronicle. 
Kube. yy SE Tere r ere e eyo .each .* a and simple.”—E. * Own Journal. 
Brinley Richards. By the Sad Sen Waves, ‘Fantasia on “ ."—Cork Southern Reporter. 
the —— eemnenientth.- ery The ae “Deserving of the highest meed of praise.’—Flastew! 
el a i Seti | Gao Lt 0, Regt. 
book 
J. G. Calloott, St. Cecilia, Books 1, 2, 3.” "Consisting of SUNG BY MRS. HOWARD PAUL. 
Favvurite Sacred Melodies, gsclentend Modera, ach £ 8 KING CASH 
duet .... " 
4.0, Calloot, Minh ofthe Man of estosh, Temenrtp- | at in which the aspect of moat 
cott. “Home, sweet "‘Dranscription geet air tuneful 
$8, vty ke Raghge. yt. hn igant piece or . ® | wos words by Hannay 8. Laren, author of “The ” Gt, he 
» Patrol: ‘Night ‘March. “A charming 
we Caantan & On, Ldeibod, Si, Reguat trent, W Caausn & Co, Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 
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STARRY WORLDS. 





Starry worlds that light 
All the deep of night, 
What is like to these ? 
Are they blossoms fair 
In the fields of air 
Where the winds have peace ? 


Are they altar-lights 
Gleaming on the heights 
Where the angels pray ? 
Lighting earth along 
From her vesper-song 
Unto matins grey ? 


Nay, they are the bright 
Letters silver-white 
Which the angels pen, 
Writing thro’ each age 
On the heaven’s blue page 
Songs for sons of men. 








PROVINCIAL. 





Great preparations are making at Cardiff for 
celebrating the coming of age of the Marquis of 
Bute. One hundred workmen are now fitting up 
the castle for grand balls and dinner parties. 
The marquis will arrive at Cardiff in his yacht, 
and will be met at the pier by the mayor and 
corporation, 





Mr. Froude, the historian, has become the 
tenant of what a correspondent describes as the 
“romantic house and sporting grounds” of 
Dirreen, near Tralee, and some days since he 
entertained all the children of the local national 
school at an open-air féte. Fiags, with the 
mottoes, “God save the Queen,” “ Erin-go Bragh,” 
&ec., were carried by the children as they proceeded 
to Dirreen. After the athletic sports, Mr. Froude 
briefly addressed his young guests, and presented 
prizes to the winners in the different competitions. 
The Misses Froude were present. 





Mr. Rodgers, who provides special entertain- 
ments at the Worcester Theatre during the as- 
sombling of the Yeomanry, had this year arranged 
to make the performances as attractive as possible 
by the engagement of Miss Goodall, from London, 
to appear in some of her most popular characters, 
supported ky the company of the Prince of Wales 
Theatre, Birmingham. The postponement of 
the assembling of the Yeomanry will probably 
seriously affect the worthy manager’s returns, but 
he has nevertheless kept faith with the public, 
and, as announced, opened the theatre on Thurs- 
day last week, for a brief season of twelve nights. 
Among the performances have been Maddison 
Morton’s drama, ‘‘ The Midnight Watch,” and the 
Operatic extravaganza, ‘La Vivanditre,” founded 
on Donizetti's La Figlia del Regimento,”’ Miss 
Goodall appearing in her original character of the 
Earl of Margate. In ‘‘ The Loan of a Lover,” the 
character of Gertrude (with songs) was taken by 
Miss Goodall, whose benefit was announced for 
last night. On Monday Mrs. Rodgers will appear 
in the character of Miami, in the “Green Bushes.” 





Despite the very intense heat that has prevailed 
in Manchester during the past week, Mr. Buck- 
stone and the Haymarket Company have been 
drawing large audiences to the Theatre Rvyal. 
The performances are so well known as to leave 
little for us to say. ‘ The School for Scandal” on 
Saturday was chiefly noticeable for the thoroughly 
Manchester reception which greeted the appear- 


ance of each member of the company, culminating 
into a perfect ovation when Messrs. Buckstone 
and Compton put in their appearance. There 
Were two changes in the cast since the company’s 
last visit: to wit, Mr. Kendal as Charles Surface 











faction and are undoubtedly acquisitions to Mr. 
Buckstone’s company. On Monday Boucicault’s 
“London Assurance” and “ Fish out of Water” 
formed the program, and for the remainder of the 
week the bills give “ She would and she would not,” 
“The Rivals,” &c., &.——The fatal accident at 
the Victoria Music-hall is causing some little 
talk here. The proprietor offers a reward of 
£20 for the discovery of the persons who caused 
the panic by the cry of “ fire.”” ‘Twenty-three 
persons are dead, and many more seriously 
injured. 





The Haymarket company concluded their Liver- 
pool engagement last week. On Friday the 
Theatre Royal was crowded in every part, the per- 
formances being for the benefit of Mr. Buckstone, 
who cannot but be gratified by the great success 
which has attended his annual visit to Liverpool 
Miss Madge Robertson has delighted her old 
friends by her charming and graceful acting 
Mr. Compton, Mr. and Mrs. Chippendale, and the 
other members of the company have also wel! 
earned the applause bestowed upon them. 
Miss Hill has taken her farewell benefit at the 
Awphitheatre. Mr. Henry Neville is playing 
there this week.—_——-Mr. Alfred Wigan is still at 
the Prince of Wales theatre, and has performed 
several of his best characters. ——The English 
Opera Company, under the direction of Mr. Henry 
Corri, are paying a return visit to St. James’s 
Hall. ‘ Lucrezia Borgia,” “ Bohemian Girl,” and 
*‘ Il Trovatore” have been performed. The prin 
cipals are Miss Gillies, Miss Fanny Heywood, and 
Mrs. E. Heywood, Mr. Herbert Bond, Mr. Hayd 
Corri, and Mr. Henry Corri; conductor, Mr. Pew. 
Mr. Bond has made no improvement at all since 
his last visit, and Miss Gillies’s voice is as tremu 
lous as ever. The performances, however, seem 
likely to prove successful. 











CONCERTS. 





The benefit of Mr. Manns at the Crystal Palace 
on Saturday was a supplemental concert to mark 
the close of the season: the vocalists assisting 
were intended to include Mdlle. Tietjens, Mr. 
Sims Reeves, Mr. Santley, Miss Kellogg, Mdme. 
Louisa Vinning, Malle. Sinico, Mdlle. Enequist, 
Signor Gassier, and Signor Bulterini, but from 
this list Mdlle. Tietjens and Mr. Reeves’s names 
had to be removed through illness—and other en- 
gagements. The special feature was a performance 
of a cantata by Max Bruch, entitled ‘“ Schén 
Ellen,” and founded on the mythical incident at 
the siege of Lucknow, attributed to one Jessie 
Brown, who was supposed to have foretold the 
approach of her countrymen by the cry “ Dinna 
ye hear it—dinna ye hear it? I hear the pibroch: 
they’re comin’!” Jessie becomes Ellen in the 
cantata, the libretto of which is by Emanuel 
Geibel, a poet who within the last four and thirty 
years has turned out a number of the most 
charming lyrics and sonnets in the German 
language. The present work is short and 
slight and below Geibel’s powers: it consists of 
a series of declamatory passages, a few choral 
narrations, and some interspersed solos for bari- 
tone and soprano, these being sung by Mr. Santley 
and Mdlle. Enequist. Musically speaking the 
cantata is without interest, relying chiefly on the 
introduction of “ The Campbells are coming” at 
stated intervals in the orchestral accompaniments 
This air, however much it may impress the Ger 


mans, affords little novelty to a British audience ; 


and beyond it there are no musical beauties tv 
note. The rest of the concert included the over 
ture to the “ Etoile du Nord,” excellently played 
by the orchestra, reinforced by the band of th: 
Coldstream Guards. Then Mr. Sims Reeves turned 


| ap, to everybody's surprise and delight, and san; 
| «Love sounds the alarm,” from “ Acis and Galatea.’ 


with great effect, though his cold was obvious 


vice Mr. Parren, and Miss Madge Robertson, who |The Allegro vivace from Mendelssohn's “ Reforma 


Played Lady Teasle. They both gave great satis- | tion Symphony” was given by the band admir- 








ably, as also was the concluding piece, Auber’s 
overture to ‘‘ La Circassienne,” one of his later 
operas. 

A very successful concert took place last week 
at the Abbey Mills, in connection with the opening 
of the Thames Embankment. The artists who 
appeared were the Sisters Doria, Miss Héléne 
D'Alton, Mr. Vernon Rigby, Mr. Renwick. Mr. 
W. C. Levey conducted, and undertook the piano- 
forte responsibilities. Among the several suc- 
cesses of the program special mention may be 
made of “Lotty’s Confession,’ sung with good 
expression by Miss D'Alton. ‘The trio, “I'm 
not the Queen” (Balfe), sung by the Sisters 
Doria and Mr. Vernon Rigby, was encored; and 
the same gentleman was greatly successful ina 
new song, ‘‘ My heart’s as young as ever.” 








ENTERTAINMENTS. 





For several years past two days in the month of 
August have been set apart for fétes on a large 
scale at the Crystal Palace in aid of the Widow and 
Orphan Fund belonging to the London District of 
the two large friendly societies of England, viz., 
the Manchester Unity of Odd Fellows and the 
Ancient Order of Foresters. The former now 
numbers over 400,000 members, and the other fol- 
lows close inits wake. Monday being Odd Fellows’ 
lay great exertions were used to insure a large 
uttendance. From an early hour in the morning 
the stations of the railways running to the Palace 
were crowded with Odd Fellows and their families 
ind friends, and before noon more than 10.000 
persons had been taken to Sydenham. The roads 
leading to the Palace were crowded with pleasure 
vans and other vehicles. The proceedings on the 
rrounds opened with a grand procession on the 
terraces; after which the viried amusements of 
the day commenced, including an entertainment 
by comic singers, a balloon ascent by Mr. Coxwell, 
. display of the fountains, military sports by 
members of the order belonging to the household 
regiments, &c. Dancing in the grounds and the 
usual social games were also entered upon with 
great vigour. According to Mr. Grove’s official 
returns of visitors the admissions by season 
tickets were 1,685 and on payment 15,926; total, 
17,611, 








THE THEATRES. 





The issue of the attempt on Saturday to pro- 
duce a tragedy of Mr. Disracli’s at Astley’s 
Theatre would warrant the idea that the Liberals 
got up the affair as a political squib, to render 
the Premier ludicrous at the forthcoming election. 
Certainly no taunt could be framed better cal- 
culated to annoy Mr. Disraeli on the hustings 
than the question “ How about ‘ Alarcos’?” The 
tragedy in question was first published in 1839. 
[t had never been acted up to Saturday last, nor 
was its absence from the English stage to be 
regretted. Our habits of thought have so far 
iltered since the publication of “ Alarcos” that a 
style of preface which was then thought perfectly 
uppropriate strikes readers now as absurdly 
stilted and gushing. Thus Mr, Disraeli confesses 
to have conceived the project while rambling in 
the sierras of Andalusia in “the season of Jife 
when the heart is quick with emotion and the 
brain with creative fire ; when the eye is haunted 
with beautiful sights and the ear with sweet sounds ; 
when we live in reveries of magnificent perform- 
ince and the future seems only a perennial flow 
of poetic invention.” The reader may judge from 
rhis preface of the style of diction which informs 
the play—a style which now-a-days is relegated 
to Mr. Disraeli’s enemy, the Daily Telegraph. The 
rragedy, in fact, is a succession of Telegraph 
eaders. The plot is founded upon the old thir- 
‘eenth-century ballad of the ‘Conde Alarcos,” 
vhich Bouterwek describes as ‘‘ among the best to 
vhich knight-errantry has given birth,” and of 
which admirable English versions have been pub- 
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lished by Mr. Lockhart and Sir John Bowring. 


In the original the Infanta Solisa, secretly be- 


‘trothed to the Count Alarcos, has been dishonoured 


and abandoned by him. The king becomes ac- 
quainted with his daughter’s wrongs after Alarcos 
has become the husband of another woman. The 
king requires of Alarcos the death of his countess 
as the only satisfaction that can be rendered to 
the outraged honour of the royal family. Alarcos, 
in compliance with his sovereign’s demand, bids his 
wife prepare for death. Forgiving her murderer, 
she predicts that within thirty days the king and 
his daughter will be summoned before the tribu- 
nal of heaven. Alarcos strangles her. In the 
conclusion of the ballad the fulfilment of the 
countess's prediction is briefly related. On the 
twelfth day the princess died, on the twentieth 
the king, and on the thirtieth Alarcos himself 
expired. In Mr. Disraeli’s tragedy the scene is 
laid at Burgos. There is no imputation upon the 
honour of the Infanta. Alarcos, loving and loved 
by her, and ‘the brightest knight that ever waved 
a lance in old Castille,” has been subjected to the 
amorous persecution of the Queen Mother, who is 
designated as a “ lewd she-wolf,” and has for some 
time abandoned the Court in consequence. Upon 
the Queen’s death he reappears at Burgos. 
Meanwhile he has married :— 


As men do oft from very wantonness, 

‘To tamper with a destiny that’s cross, 

To spite my fate, to put the seal upon 

A balked career, in high and proud defiance 

Of hopes that yet might mock me, to beat down 
False expectation and its damned lures, 

And fix a bar betwixt me and defeat. 


But his love for Solisa is not subdued. “Such 
passions are eternity,” he says. He is weary, and 
would be rid of his wife; indifferent to the 
children she has brought him. He compels her to 
listen to the addresses of a lover, who, it is 


curious to note, is called the Count Sidonia, but 
she is incapable of infidelity. The king suggests 


to him the murder of the countess. In addition 
to his passion for Solisa tempting him to the 
crime, there is, he confesses, “a twin-born lure, 
cradled with love—ambition!” He persuades a 
faithful Moorish servant to undertake the deed. 
Tne Moor relents, however, at the last moment, 
and commits suicide. 


and I live!’” 
murder a storm rages. Says a man-at-arms :— 


The lightnings pla 
Upon our turrets that no human a ' 


Can keep the watch. Each forky flash seems 


missioned 
To seath our roof, and the whole platform flows 
With a blue sea of flame! 


The midnight bell sounds. The courtiers enter 


and announce the death of the princess :— 


A bolt came winged from the startling blue of 


heaven 
And struck the Infanta. . 
She fell a blighted corpse. 
Says Alarcos:— 

There’s a God of vengeance. . . . 

The King's o’erwhelmed. Poor man! 
Go, tell him, sirs, the Count Alarcos lived 
To find a bell on earth. Yet thus he sought 
A deeper and a darker. 


Thereupon he stabs himself and the curtain 
falls. Now the foregoing, though obviously crude 
and exaggerated, contains some dramatic elements. 
Some of the stage directions, properly carried 
out, would fit a spectacular piece with no ineffec- 
tive scenes: there is for example a splendid 
interior of the Cathedral at Burgos, a picturesque 
Posada frequented by bravos, a storm of lightning, 
® procession, and a broadsword combat of six. 
But the acting on Saturday was so execrable as to 
nullify whatever merits the drama may possess, 
and to bring out in fatal prominence all its 


Thereupon Alurcos is 
driven to accomplish the crime himself. Here 
follows the stage direction:—“ Alarcos moves 
hastily to the chamber, which he enters. The 
stage for some seconds is empty—a shriek is then 
heard. Alarcos reappears very pale and slowly 
advances to the front of the stage. ‘’Tis over, 
During the commission of the 


ludicrous points. The Alarcos was Mr. Charles 

Verner, a far-off imitator of the dying out legiti- 

mate models, and in particular an imitator of Mr. 

Phelps. Miss Agnes Cameron, the American lady 

who has taken Astley’s, is utterly without dramatic 

qualifications: she has yet to learn the rudiments 

of her art. The rest were simply of the class 

termed by actors ‘‘sticks.’” The tragedy of 

“ Alarcos” is of itself absurd enough: played by 

bad actors it becomes simply a burlesque. 

At the East London an Irish piece called the 

“ Four-leaved Shamrock,” originally, we believe, 

produced at this theatre before it was rebuilt, has 

been played during the week. We reached the 

theatre in time for the Jast act only. A group of 
peasantry are thrown into consternation and dis- 

may by the arrest of the lover of a fair rustic on 

a charge of high treason for first concealing and 
then aiding the escape of a rebel in a conspiracy 
at the end of the last century. A couple of 
soldiers from the very raff of the rank and file 
have attempted the honour of the girl, who has, 
of course, been rescued by her lover at the critical 
moment—there was no necessity to see this to 
know that it must have happened. The soldiers 
become witnesses against the lover on the trial, 
which forms the last scene and is conducted with 
considerable interest. The prisoner is convicted 
and sentenced to death, when by the intercession 
and exertion of a friend in the high places, a 
pardon arrives from the king. The drama is not 
one of much pretension. Miss Foster makes a 
pretty and natural rustic, and Mr. Howe, with his 
low Irish humour, lends most efficient aid to the 
performance. 

The City of London is, we are sorry to say, in 
bad case. The city and suburban market for 
theatricals appears to be overstocked. There are 
at present nine theatres east of Temple Bar, in- 
cluding Sadler’s Wells and Greenwich; what 
wonder that we hear of failures ? 





ST. JAMES’S HALL COMPANY. 





The Directors’ annual report of this limited 
liability company and popular place of amuse- 
ment, on the 3rd inst., holds out no immediate 
prospect of a dividend to the shareholders. The 
report states that a dividend of 9 per cent. on the 
ordinary shares could be paid if there were no 
debt, or, in other words, if, instead of paying off 
the mortgage of some £25,000, by annual instal- 
ments, a fresh mortgage could be had with a 
sinking fund. The whole tenor of the Directors’ 
report is self-congratulation mingled with regret 
The new tenant of the Restaurant is said to bea 
thrifty Scot, an excellent manager; but against this 
bit of good luck in having the right man in the 
right place, the Directors warn the patient share- 
holders against a very flourishing balance-sheet 
in 1869, since the redecoration of the Hall uuder 
“Mr, Owen Jones's able directions” will absorb 
much of the profits. It is satisfactory to hear 
that the Directors contemplate removing that 
hideous looking organ which occupies so much 
valnable space in the orchestra: whatever 
merit there may be in the decoration, this Hall is 
unquestionably deficient in all the necessary 
requirements and accommodation for those 
engaged in musical performances, and the entrance 
from Piccadilly is no less inconvenient and un- 
sightly to the public who frequent the Hall. In 
short, St. James’s Hallis not a great architectural 
success. 








CATASTROPHE AT A MANCHESTER 
MUSIC-HALL. 





On Friday nigkt, shortly after ten o'clock, an 
accident, resulting in most disastrous conse- 
quences, occurred at the Victoria Music-hall, 
Victoria Bridge, Manchester. It would appear 
that a favourite vocalist, a Mr. Clifford, took a 
benefit at the hall on Friday, and upwards of 


— 
ed 


performance. There are two galleries in the hall, 
the one about six feet above the pit, and the other 
tbout twenty-four feet. Both galleries abut on 
the front of the stage. Underneath the lower 
sallery a large gas-pipe was fixed, and through 
this pipe becoming broken the frightful accident 
which we have to record took place. In the 
course of the performance there was to be a sack 
race on the stage, for which twelve competitors 
were prepared to start. The excitement of the 
vadience—who were nearly all of the lower classes 
—was greatly raised by this event, and some lads 
in the pit, to assist them in obtaining a better 
view of the race which was about to come off, laid 
hold of the gas-pipe under the gallery, and 
endeavoured to raise themselves above the heads 
of the rest of the audience. The pipe broke in con. 
sequence of their weight, and on the gas escaping 
into the hall, some of the persons in the pit raised 
very of “Fire!” A scene of indescribable con- 
fusion instantly ensued ; the whole of the audience 
making at once towards the doors. The curtain 
on the stage was.lowered, and Mr. Clifford, the 
gentleman for whose benefit the performance 
of the evening was given, came forward and 
entreated the audience to remain in their places. 
His words were completely unheeded, and the 
immense mass of people struggled and wildly 
fought for their lives. The occupants of the top 
gallery rushed down the stairs into the gallery 
beneath, and then sprang on the top of the peo- 
ple in the pit. Theseats in this part of the house 
were soon upset, and this added considerably to 
the great confusion which already existed. On 
the crowd in the pit getting to the stairs leading 
to the entrance hall, an iron rail, which divided 
the staircase, gave way under the pressure, and 
upwards of a hundred people were precipitated 
down to the landing below. While this frightful 
scene was going on upon the stairs, the scene 
inside the hall itself was equally alarming. Many 
persons—principally lads and young girls—were 
knocked down and trampled on, and the shrieks 
and cries of the unfortunate mass were awful to 
hear—even at the outside of the building. Many 
of the unfortunates, on finding their way blocked 
upat the top of the stairs, made to the first 
windows, and there shouted to the vast crowd 
below to bring them assistance. No assistance 
however, was near, and hundreds of young lads, 
and in some instances men and women, in their 
terror, threw themselves headlong out of the 
windows upon the heads of the crowd below. 
When the main body of the crowd had 
succeeded in escaping from the hall, a number 
of police officers and officials connected with the 
hall proceeded to the landing, where it was known 
that at least seven persons were killed. Here 
a most pitiable sight presented itself. The dead 
and dying were lying together ; strong men were 
in the throes of death, and some of those who 
were so severely injured as to be unable to move 
called piteously for help. Instant assistance was 
given, and the poor unfortunates were carried 
down the stairs, but so great was the excitement 
that it was almost impossible to get them into 
the cabs which were brought for conveying them 
to the infirmary. As cab after cab drove up to 
the scene the extent of the accident seemed to 
become appreciated by the vast crowd, and in 
proportion to the knowledge they received, more 
intense apparently became their anxiety to stop 
the egress of those who showed great anxiety 10 
bave the injured removed. ‘The crowd wus very 
great, and as the injured persous were brought 
out—some of them frightfully bruised—thcy were 
placed in cabs and removed to the infirmary. In 
several instances, however, between the time of 
taking a body up and its arrival at the cab, life 
had ceased to beat, and on this fact becoming 
known to those who carried it they seemed to be 
amazed still more, and more than once the lifeless 
body of one of the dead was laid down on the 
ground, while the crowd in their anxiety tr 
what was going on, trampled upon it. Many 











8,000 people were densely packed to witness the 








the injured were at once carried home by thei! 
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friends, and as there was the utmost confusion 
existing it would be impossible to say how many 
were injured; but the police who were on the 
spot state that not less than sixty persons were 
carried out of the building. Besides this number, 
many lads were hurt in jumping from the 
windows, and a number of those who were 
jnjared were kept in the masic-hall. At a 
reasonable calculation there cannot be far short 
of 100 persons injured or killed. 








PROFESSIONAL BACKBITING. 





ENGEL V. PUZZI AND WIFE. 

This was an action for slander tried at Guild- 
ford on Tuesday, the plaintiff and the defendants 
being all well known in the musical world. 

Serjeant Ballantine and Mr. Philbrick appeared 
for the plaintiff; Mr. Chambers, Q.C., and Mr. 
Day for the defendants. 

The slanderous words in question were uttered 
by Madame Puzzi, the female defendant, and they 
charged the plaintiff with being a “liar,” a 
“coward,” and a “calumniator.”’ By the plain- 
tif's particulars given upon a judge’s order, the 
words in question were alleged to have been 
uttered on the 21st of August of last year, and 
in or about the month of February in the present 
year, at the house of Madame Arditi, the wife of 
Signor Arditi, the conductor at Her Majesty’s 
Theatre, and latterly at the defendant’s own 
house, in presence of Mr. Henry Hersée, the 
father of Miss Rose Hersée. The plaintiff was 
alleged to have suffered special damage from the 
utterance of the slanderous words complained of, 
inasmuch as his employment as a musician had 
been interfered with thereby. Artists had refused 
to perform at his concert, and Lady Downshire 
had renounced her intention to obtain instruction 
from him on the harmonium. 

Serjeant Ballantine, in his opening statement, 
said that his client, Herr Engel, and Madame 
Puzzi had been, up to a recent period, upon terms 
of the closest friendship. The plaintiff had also 
been most intimate with Sir Travers Twiss, the 
Queen’s Advocate, and his wife, Lady Twiss, fre- 
quently dining at their house. In the course of 
last year Lady Twiss had asked the plaintiff to 
recommend her some one from whom she might 
receive lessons in music; and as the plaintiff was 
aware that Madame Puzzi had a daughter who 
Was an accomplished musician, and who gave 
music lessons, he did not hesitate to recommend 
her to the service of Lady Twiss. After giving 
lady Twiss two or three lessons, the young lady 
was suddenly dismissed from the engagement , 
and the defendant’s case was, that it was owing 
to certain calumnious statements made of her to 
lady Twiss by the plaintiff. The plaintiff, how- 
ever, entirely repudiated his ever having made 
such calumnious statements; but, be this as it 
may, his complaint was that from the moment 
Miss Puzzi left Lady Twiss’s service, he found 
slanderous allegations in circulation with regard 
to him, and these he had no difficulty in tracing to 
the defendant, Madame Puzzi. 

The learned serjeant then proceeded to call 
three witnesses on behalf of the plaintiff, namely, 
Mr. Henry Hersée, Madame Arditi, and Herr 
Ganz, also a well-known professor of music. 

Mr. Hersée said he was acquainted both with 
the plaintiff and with Mdme. Pazzi. The plain- 
tif played and taught the harmonium. He 
remembered being one day at Mdme. Puzzi’s 
house. She said that Herr Engel had been 
sending a calumnious letter to a lady who was 
taking lessons from her daughter, and that never- 
theless, he still continued his visits to her (Mdme. 

Puzzi's) house. He remembered her calling him 
“liar, a calumniator, and a coward, but he could 
hot exactly fix the date. 

Mr Chambers: That will not do. The plain- 
tiff is tied down by his particulars to two dates, 
the 21st of August and the month of February. 
Baron Martin said he found two dates were 





specified in the declaration, and the plaintiff was 
bound by them. The damage proved must be 
clearly traceable to words uttered on those two 
occasions. 

Mdme. Arditi, the wife of Signor Arditi, said 
that on the 4th of August, in last year—just that 
day twelve months—she was dining with Mdme. 
Puzzi at her house in Welbeck-street. Upon that 
occasion Mdme. Puzzi told witness and her hus- 
band that they were not to receive Herr Engel 
any more, for that he had been calumniating her 
daughter, and she called him a liar, a coward, and 
a calumniator. 

Herr Ganz, professor of the piano and general 
conductor, said he was not present at either of 
the conversations referred to by the previous 
witnesses. Witness was then asked his reason 
for declining to play at the plaintiff's concerts, 
and he said he had not done ego because he had 
some important private engagements to attend 
to; and another reason was that he was only to 
accompany one song. Pressed, however, to state 
that his reason for declining to perform was that 
the slanders circulated by Mdme. Puzzi had come 
to his ears— 

Mr. Chambers interposed and objected to the 
question. The special damage accruing to the 
plaintiff must be shown to have resulted from 
the declarations made by the defendant on the 
occasions of the 21st of August and the month of 
February referred to in the declaration, and the 
witness had admitted that he could not connect 
the rumours which had reached him with either 
the interview with Mr. Hersée or Madame Arditi. 

Baron Martin said that the objection must pre- 
vail. 

Serjeant Ballantine then called the plaintiff 
Herr Engel, and asked him whether he had ever 
circulated any calumnious statements regarding 
Madame Puzzi’s daughter. He said he had never 
done so. He had never made any imputation upon 
her, nor had he any reason to do so. 

Mr. Chambers: Never, either by writing or 
word of mouth P—Never. 

Baron Martin, addressing Serjeant Ballantine, 
said he had an almost impossible task before him, 
that of proving that special damage had flowed 
from words used upon a particular occasion. He 
must direct the jury that there was no evidence 
to support the plaintiff's case. 

Serjeant Ballantine protested against his client 
being prevented from going on with his case by 
purely technical objections. 

Mr. Chambers said that if the case had pro. 
ceeded he would have put in letters from the 
plaintiff, containing the scandalous imputations 
complained of by Madame Puzzi. However, he 
should call upon his lordship to nonsuit the plain- 
tiff. 

The plaintiff was accordingly nonsuited. 








FRANCE. 
Paris, August 5th. 

By the time that this reaches your readers 
Hamlet will again have walked the platform in 
the Rue Lepeletier. Faure and Nilsson make 
their reappearance in the opera on Friday, and 
in the present dearth of theatrical excitement it 
is looked forward to with considerable eagerness, 
I can assure you. 

The patrons of the opera have been far more 
faithful to their haunt during the great heat 
than those of any other theatre—indeed they 
have had no bad houses all through the season. 

The New Vaudeville excites a great deal o! 
attention from the passers-by, and it certainly i+ 
a very handsome fagade. It is only to be re 
gretted that the present structure in the Place 
de la Bourse must fall a victim to the rage for 
demolition which characterises the second empire 
and fills the Boulevarts with dust and plaster. 

Apropos of Hamlet, I should have mentioned 
above that Michel Carré, the author of the libretto, 
is to he made Chevalier de la Légion d’Honneur. 











The like honour is to be accorded to Meilac, the 
writer of La Belle Héléne. Decorations are plenti- 
ful. Cham the caricaturist has a very sharp cut 
on the subject in the Paris Caprice, (if I mistake 
not). A lady says to her husband, “ Ah! you have 
been decorated with the Order of Mejidie,” and he 
replies “ Yes—I was walking in a square, and the 
beadle was decorated, and all the persons who 
happened to be there at the time.” I believe I 
alluded in a recent letter to the news of Prince 
Napoleon's entire suite having been decorated by 
the Sultan, 

The Chatelet changes hands. The new manager 
is M. Cheret, the celebrated painter and theatrical 
decorator. The “ Pirates de la Savanne” is still 
on the bills for immediate production. 

M. Pasdeloup takes the management of the 
Lyrique. The Parisians are hoping that this may 
be the meansof bringing Mdme. Lemmens-Shering- 
ton here again. Her appearance at the Concert 
Pasdeloup is remembered by the musical public 
here with great satisfaction. 

We have still eleven theatres closed; so I must 
be excused if my theatrical intelligence is scant. 
We are to do great things on the lst of September. 





THE RIFLE-MEETING AT VIENNA. 
Vrenna, August 4th. 

Tt is not to be expected that the Third German 
Confederation Shooting is allowed to pass off 
without a good deal of festivity and merry- 
making. Jollity is the invariable concomitant 
of a rifie-meeting, as witness Wimbledon, and 
between Wimbledon and Wien exists as little 
lifference as between Monmouth and Macedon. 
On Saturday we had a round of festivities com- 
mencing with an evening concert. Soon after 
six o’clock all the military bands were assembled 
upon a platform which had been erected for the 
purpose, and the grand concert commenced, 
By this time most of those who had been 
engaged in dining or supping had con- 
cluded their evening meal, and the numbers on 
the ground were momentarily swollen by fresh 
arrivals, Very soon there was gathered before 
the orchestra a tolerably numerous, and certainly 
a highly appreciative audience. The excellence 
of the Austrian military bands is so well known 
that I need hardly comment upon the style in 
which the music was executed yesterday evening; 
and when I mention that the program was 
selected from the works of the principal composers 
of Germany and France, I have said enough to 
show that the instrumental concert which the 
German Rifle Association had provided for the 
amusement of their friends was one well worth 
listening to. As I have already said, the per- 
formance took place in the open air, and no seats 
had been provided for the accommodation of any 
portion of the listeners. Ladies and gentlemen 
alike stood or strolled about in front of or around 
the orchestra; coming and going, changing their 
position or their attitude as the fancy of the 
moment or their interest in a particular morceau 
night dictate. Of course most of the men were 
smoking, and all the ladies were chatting, loudly, 
though, I am bound to say, only in the intervals 
between the pieces. I would not undertake to 
state that they were quite silent even while the 
band was playing, but at all events they preserved 
. most discreet moderation in the tones of their 
voices, 

After the concert came the display of fireworks. 
It is true that before the first rocket had mounted 
into the sky some impetuous young people had 
begnn to dance, but as the fireworks were over 
‘ong before the ball, I shall give them the pre- 
sedence, and treat them as next in order. When 
the first of these exhibited in illuminated charac- 
ters the names of the three German cities at 
which the triennial meetings of the Rifle Associa- 

ion have been held—“ Frankfort, Bremen, and 
Vienna,”—there were many and loud shouts of 
“ Hoch, hoch,” and much clapping of hands; but 
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when the second showed the figures of Hofer and 
Tell, the enthusiasm rose much higher, and the 
names of the Tyrolese and Swiss patriots were 
shouted again and again from different parts of 
the crowd, and were each time greeted with loud 
outbursts of cheering. After the fireworks came 
 people’s ball in the Festnall. This Fest- 
hall is a handsome wooden building erected for 
this occasion, and is so large that 6000 persons 
may sit at table within its ample walls. Under 
these circumstances it was not thought necessary 
for the sake of the dancers to divert it entirely 
from its original purpose, that of ministering tothe 
creature comforts of mankind. From the central 
apace only the tables had been removed; but 
those which occupied the much broader side aisles 
remained in their places, and were well occupied 
all the evening. The only difficulty to be over- 
come was to secure a clear space for the dancers, 
and this object was attained in a manner which, 
although not novel in Germany, has, I believe, 
never been practised in England. All round the 
area intended to be preserved were ranged a band 
of youths—members, I fancy, of some of the nu- 
merous gymnastic societies, or ‘'Turn-Vereins” 
—who, clasped together arm in arm, were able to 
resist all pressure that might be brought to bear 
against them, and permitted no one to pass 
through their line who was not going to dance. 
When I mention that the charge for admission 
to all these amusements amounted to some- 
thing under two shillings, it will not be supposed 
that the dancers were court beauties, or 
members of the aristocracy of Austria; nor will 
your lady readers expect any minute description 
of ravishing toilets or miraculous head-dresses. 
Looked at from the gallery which runs round the 
hall, the scene presented by all these people danc- 
ing, eating, and drinking, was one of unusual 
animation, and of no slight beauty. Above, the 
rafters and supports of the building were adorned 
with drooping banners, or trooping flags; below, 
the floor was covered with an evershifting crowd, 
amid which the light or bright-coloured dresses 
of the girls showed gaily against the more sombre 
garb of their companions; while here and there 
the eye rested upon the brawny form and pictu- 
resque dress of some mighty hunter from Tyrol, 
looking as though he had stepped out of a ballet 
at the opera, And if descending from this lofty 





were selling the tickets in the tribune and among 
the crowd, and almost every one was good-natured 
enough to buy. Immediately opposite the tribune 
was a stand erected for the King and Queen, very 
gracefully draped in Belgian colours, while be- 
tween was a large oblong space, surrounded by a 
barrier, which was to form the lists for the ap- 
proaching carroussel militaire. The carroussel 
consists in what we should calla ‘‘ride,” by forty 
of the Guides in full uniform. First of all they 
went through some ordinary riding-school man- 
cuvres in a tolerably correct manner, but more 
resembling a second-class squad than an English 
“riding troop,” one trooper particularly distin- 
guishing himself by always getting into the wrong 
ride. . This lasted about half an hour, and then 
large round balls, as large as one’s head, were 
balanced on the tops of posts, and the men rode at 
them full gallop, and did or did not, as the case 
might be, run their swords into the balls and 
carry them off on the points. Next, some targets 
were placed where the posts had been, and the 
men, armed with arrows, rode past, and threw 
their arrows into the targets. It was a very 
pretty sight, but not to be compared with what is 
done by some of the Indian irregular cavalry, who 
will carry a tent-peg off from the ground on the 
point of a lance. The carroussel terminated witb 
a general dismounting and refreshment of the 
inner man, while the Guides’ band came into the 
lists and played to an audience that was far too 
large and too noisy to hear anything they played. 
While the Royal cortége was making a tour of 
the fair some infantry came into tha lists and 
went through some games which appeared like 
“‘ prisoner’s base,” but were neither very compre- 
hensible nor very interesting, and which we soon 
left, in conmon with the greater part of the spec- 
tators, to see the event of the day, Le Prise de 
Magdala. Would that some of the heroes of 
Abyssinia could have been there, that Sir Robert 
Napier could have seen himself careering about 
on a piebald horse in the costume of a courier of 
the time of Louis Quatorze, or that Milward and 
Penn could have admired their duplicates in a 
gorgeous uniform of green and gold. But I 
anticipate, for the arrival of the English troops 
was preceded by other events. A castle consisting 
of three stages, the highest of which was only to be 





station you took a turn among the tables—to | approached by the gate or by escalade, while the 
enter the sacred enclosure was impossible unless | second and third were walled, was held by the 


you meant to dance—the appearance of things 
was not less pleasant. No doubt the beer-flagon 


Abyssinian troops, some fifty of whom were dressed 


and the wine-flask passed somewhat rapidly from | descended tothe plainin front, and there performed 


hand to hand, but the wine was not brandied, 


and the beer was innocent of seeds of Paradise or | Red Indian, so familiar to our eyes on the back 


coculus indicus, and so no one seemed the worse. 








THE BELGIAN KERMESSE. 





Brussexs, August Ist. 


| 
dressed in the picturesque red, black, and yellow 








,the slain. But at last the troops effect an entry 
to the first stage of the fort; only, however, to be 
| repulsed, while the garrison makes a sortie and 
prisoners are taken on both sides. Two or three 
times this was repeated, but in the end the citadel 
is taken, and the garrison, endeavouring to retire, 
are taken in flank and captured. But the most 
remarkable thing was, that whenever the British 
right wing was repulsed, the band played “Goq 
save the Queen,” and whenever the left wing wag 
driven back, either ‘“‘ Rule Britannia” or the 
“ British Grenadiers.” And now the citadel jg 
taken, and the circus elephant advances, breaks 
down with his trunk the bars of the prison window, 
and releases the unfortunate Mrs. Stern, who in 
the low dress and short petticoats of a ballet girl, 
is hoisted out by his trunk, when amid general 
rejoicing, cheers, and all the English national airs 
played at once, there is a general dance of Abys- 
sinians, British, and ballet girls, in which the dead 
and wounded take their part. Imagine all thig 
at four o’clock in the afternoon, under a blazing 
sun, in the open air, and you will know whata 
Belgian will go through in the pursuit of pleasure 
during Kermesse. 

Later in the evening we paid a visit to the 
largest of the theatres of the fair, illuminated 
outside by an electric light, which also formed 
the chief part of the entertainment within. 
What a lesson in elegance Tyndall or Goodeve 
might have learnt from the proprigtor, who, 
dressed in the inevitable Louis Quatorze style, 
burnt wire, and threw it so gracefully aside, and 
decomposed light, while he discoursed on the 
wonders of the puissance electrique. Then came 
views of the Paris Exhibition, with fly-wheels and 
cranks in motion; and next a performance 2 la 
Leotard on the trapeze, by no means bad; and at 
last the grand finale of “ Les Féeries et les Jardins 
de VAmour,” when there was a very good scene, 
with real fountains and a waterfall, illuminated 
with the electric light, the whole affair being 
infinitely superior to anything that an English 
fair has ever produced. 

For a fortnight this fair has been going on, and 
the people were so far from tired that they 
obtained extension for another eight days. All 
over Belgium it is the same—at Namur, at 
Charleroi, at Fleurus, even at the little village of 
Mont St. Jean, which we have in turn made our 
head-quarters on a tour over the ground of the 
campaign in 1815, we heard and saw nothing but 
fétes. At the last place only did we see any 


in the most startling Oriental costumes, and who | drunkenness. Everywhere the town bands were 


marching about the streets, and the civic digni- 


a war-dance, while Theodore, in the dress of a|taries in evening dress heading the procession, 


while huge yellow placards containing programs 


of a horse in a circus, galloped about with a|of the fétes & Voccasion de Kermesse vover the 
band of chiefs, shouting and brandishing spears | walls; and after all, is it not very much better to 
to the sound of the most discordant music. But| mix a certain amount of enjoyment with ones 
there is an alarm, and as the Abyssinians rush | work, and take life a little easily, than to toil 
back to the shelter of their fortress, the head of |and slave like many an English working mat, 
the English column debouches on the plain in| with no relaxation but unlimited beer at the 


The Kermesse is over, culminating on Thursday, | front. First comes Sir Robert Napier and his | public-house or a long sleep on Sunday? 


the King's Féte. On that afternoon all Brussels 
went a merry-making: there was not a workman 
left in the city. The fun of the day was to 
commence at two o’clock, and so in good time we 
presented ourselves at the Champ des Mancuvres, 
a large, open, dusty plain, apparently more ex- 
tensive than the Champ de Mars of Paris, and 
now surrounded with streets of booths, and 
having an avenue of temporary circuses and|the line. 
theatres in the centre. On one side was erected a 
tribune or grand stand, divided into compart- 


ments, of which the centre was reserved for those | attack commences. Skirmishers are thrown out 


who had been honoured with tickets from the 
committee of the fétes, and had in gigantic letters 


staff, then an enormous drum-major, with a band 
playing a march, and then a column of infantry, 
real Belgian soldiers, but dressed in red coats, 
white trousers, and shakos with white covers. 
They form line on the right, then another 
regiment arrives on the left, and two pieces|duces from the Nacional of Buenos Ayres the 
of artillery fill up the interval, while the | following extract, which we translate for the 
cavalry take up a position on the left of | benefit of our readers :— 

Sir Robert inspects his troops, 
while the colours are lowered and the band 
plays ‘“‘God save the Queen,” and then the| morning that Gottschalk was to arrive, and the 











GOTTSCHALK IN BUENOS AYRES. 





The Art Musical, a French newspaper, repro- 


“ April 4th. 
“A rumour was being circulated since early 


,|railway station was literally obstructed by ® 


and driven back; a hot infantry fire is kept up | crowd anxious to see this great artist. 
by the right wing, which advances, while the two 


“Tt wasa lovely night, the perfamed breese of 


the word “ Tombola” on its front. ‘This Tombola| guns fire rapidly into its rear. Then it is driven | the distant ‘pampas’ softly moving the foliage, 
is a lottery, of which the prize is a thousand|back, and the left wing takes up the attack 


francs, and the tickets only cost te centimes each 


all profits over and above being given for the 
benefit of the poor. As 10.000 tickets would bring 
sufficient money for tho prize, and as mine was 


numbered $20 972, it ie-to be hoped that the poor| him into the rear, Stretchera are put in requisi 


Wade something Landaomo outof the lottery, Glrlay 





.|and the moon was shining pale and still on the 





,| Alternately they advance and retire, suffering | white roofs of the villas partly hidden amongst 
heavy loss; some are killed, others wounded, and | acacias, rose trees and ‘ enredaderas.’ 

the saying is well illustrated that whenever a man 
is hit, there are always two others ready to carry | mysterious accents of a heavenly harmony, wert 


“A little later, the passers by, attracted by the 





- aagombled in front of a emall house, a real ‘ald d# 


Hon for tho wounded, and the fleld is covered with mousse,’ in the midst of scented bushes, 
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“In this enchanted house hospitality was given 
to the celebrated American—Gottschalk was at 
the piano. Through a partly opened window we 
could see the great pianist. Pale from inspira- 
tion (!!!), his eyes fixed upon the Jandscape ot 
the pampa, which unfolded itself in all the 
splendour of a South American night, the poet: 
artist allowed the harmonies to flow in torrents, 
unfolding all the treasures of his soul, and, like 
the muse of music, gave out strains of melody 
from celestial spheres. 

“Upon approaching nearer, the picture upon 
which we gazed was well worthy of the landscape 
which surrounded it. Twenty young ladies were 
grouped around the great pianist, who was then 
playing his last composition, ‘ Le dernier amouz,’ 
Their expectant and enthusiastic looks, riveted 
on the piano, seemed to try to pierce through 
the material envelope to get at the soul which 
it contained. This scene had a singular character 
of poetical grandeur. 

“The dark and thick trees, the flowers, the 
lovely sky, the torrents of light which came out 
of the drawing-room and rendered still darker 
the shades of the park: all this scenery of nature 
seized the imagination and prepared it marvel. 
lously for intention of the beauties which the 
great artist revealed to his spell-bound audience. 
Yes, it was Gottschalk, the poet-magician—the 
genius who conquers the masses by his talent, 
and whose liberality soothes so many misfortune- 
by giving, wherever he passes, the best part 
of his trinmphs to orphan asylums and other 
charitable institutions. The association of the 
Orphan Asylum of Buenos Ayres proposes to offer 
him a large gold medal.” 

We have no doubt Mr. Gottschalk is a gifted 
pianist and a charitable man: indeed his repu- 
tation bears him out in both these particulars. 
But for our own part we object to artists who turn 
“pale from inspiration.” As a general rule we 
regard them as humbugs. Perhaps however the 
Nacional used the wrong prefix. The present 
weather suggests that it may have been per in- 
stead of in, which the writer meant. 





THE MANCHESTER CATASTROPHE. 





To the Editor of The Orchestra. 


Sir,—Accidents such as the one at Manchester 
last week do not frequently happen, but as they are 
likely to occur at any time in any public building 
I consider every possible precaution against disaster 
should be taken. It may be necessary in the case 
of music-halls and theatres to have the places of 
admission small for the taking of money or tickets ; 
bat I would suggest that these ways of ingress 
should be made in doors of larger dimensions, 
similar to the wicket of a yard-gate. For instance : 
the ordinary doorway we will suppose to be 6ft., 
and the escape-way 18ft. or 20ft. This escape-door 
should be in two pieces, on the folding principle, 
and open outwards, the whole to be secured by one 
fastening, simple in action, and in such a position 
that anyone could undo it—a bolt to pull downwards 
would be the best, I think. Against this fastening 
a prominent notice should be placed, something to 
this effect: —** To be opened only in case of sudden 
alarm, from fire or otherwise ; and you are earnestly 
requested, for your own safety as well as that of 
others, to leave the building without pushing or 
crowding, and when in the street to get as far from 
the door as possible, so that all may come out 
without interruption.” A similar warning could be 
put in any other conspicuous place, also on the bills 
or programs, so as to keep the subject continually 
before the audience. I would suggest, further, the 
making of all approaches by passage or staircase the 
‘ame width as the escape-ways, and straight to the 
outer door, Trusting these two or three humble 
*uggestions may lead those in authority to look 
after the matter, as the indoor entertainment season 
is fast coming on,—I am, &e., 


August 9, uW.8, 





SONGS AND SONG WRITERS. 





To the Editor of The Orchestra. 

S1r,—When, as a medical man, I said that phy- 
siologically I believed, as connected with the now 
well-known four classes of emotions in the brain, 
the complex association of the cochlea in the ear 
with chords or keys, and these again with emotions 
as partly explained by Professor Airy, that music is 
becoming an interesting science (there was no such 
knowledge forty years ago), your correspondent 
“CO. L. K.” (innocent of physiology) pretends to 
think that I was stating a platitude, like something 
about all Dutch cheeses or women coming from 
Dutchland, his idea of science being demisemi- 
quavers and “scales” taught at boarding-schools. 

He says again I am vague; and when, in contra- 
distinction to the cruelties of whipping naked women 
in Jamaica with whipcord, I urged that ‘ every hu- 
man heart is human,” as said by Longfellow, that 
then I might as well say every wooden leg is wooden. 
But still there is a difference; and I am satisfied, 
haud passibus equis, to linger quietly in the steps of 
Longfellow, who finds less savagery amongst savages 
than is generally believed. We cannot make honest 
music or poetry out of America at present, for the 
British public have been all along bamboozled in 
songs as to Stonewall Jackson, and in favour of 
cruelty and slavery. 

Your correspondent first forced himself to believe 
he could not see any purpose in my first note, round 
about or discursive as one made it on purpose, 
when I congratulated your journal on being the first 
to welcome the humane Longfellow, and quietly 
endorsed an expression of opinion that the writer of 
‘* Hiawatha” should not be victimised for some 
new poetic words to be set to some new jingle of 
music, like the sailor prince, whose courage to 
evince, we did not wince, now some time since, &e., 
to hash up or mince into some arpeggios sweet as 
jam or quince, as we are now hashing up into poetic 
song the next popular clap-trap, the ** Irish Church” 
(decidedly the most prosaic thing now in untrue 
English newspapers). My only object in saving 
Longfellow was to prevent those romantic folk of the 
round table, who delighted in Jeff Davis and slavery, 
making musical capital out of the very opposite 
of slavery. Music is a symbol of what is poetic; 
it is the ‘‘ only sensual gratification,” says Addison, 
‘‘which mankind may indulge in to excess, without 
injury to their moral or religious feelings.’”” Music 
is the humane art of the inner soul where reside 
these feelings; it is superior, as an art, to sculpture, 
but inferior to painting: but it does not help slavery. 

It is not of any use to retort on “C. L. K.” that 
it is he rather who is vague and a chameleon of ar- 
gument, and that his man of straw, who is not edu- 
cated up to the nauseous prose of Enoch Arden or 
Johannisberg every day at dinner, and who now 
pooh-poohs Beethoven, is all beside the real question 
at issue. That question was first started by you, 
sir, not me, in a sensible editorial paragraph of wel- 
come to Longfellow, when, as I took it, some hint 
was given as to songs and song-writers that like 
the ‘Irish Church” now, or King Theodore’s mule 
then, or ‘‘ Come into the garden, Maud,” or some- 
thing equally ‘ sensational,” poor Longfellow 
should rather be left to himself, and not be besieged 
for a new sensation poem—for a new song. My 
crime has been, apparently, that I said good music 
for a song (such as Schubert's) does not necessarily 
require or imply Johannisberg rhymes, or rhymes at 
all; that the ‘‘ Messiah” is set to prose words 
without rhymes; and then starts up ‘'C. L. K.” and 
almost offers a reward to any one who could help 
him to see any meaning or relevance in what I was 
so ill-advised as to write. He still admires the 
music in the bells of the Westminster clock tower, 
or ‘* What are the wild waves saying,” or the factitious 
Guinevere, and all the unnatural dreams of the 
never-existent Arthur and the round table. I was 
educated up to this long ago by ladies in drawing- 
rooms, but I have sincs striven to unlearn it all, 

I am afraid that your correspondent is q very 
Mr, Gradgrind in his love of facts and arpeggios ; 
he will split haiva about words; for him no orimson 
lght of sunrise, no beauty or pootry in the shifting 


glories of fields or skies, no milk of human kindness, 
no gems or diamonds in the grass of early morning, 
no beauty in roses or violets; only give him the 
romance, so called, of the savage races of the fabu- 
lous “Round Table.” Yet beauty is the mark set 
upon everything in nature that is good; and music, 
to be of any conceivable healthful service from God, 
to men and women of the present day, ought to be 
pure, not degrading itself to bring out the coarse 
immoralities of the Belle Héléne, or the grand nasty 
foolery of the Gerolstein duchess, or making an 
apotheosis, as it has been doing, of Stonewall Jack- 
son and American slavery, which Longfellow hates. 
The love of beauty, of course, is taste; this is what 
makes us take pleasure in Schubert, or the sparkle 
of Haydn or Mendelssohn, rather than in the coarse- 
ness or indecency of all that muddled popular out- 
rage, to which it is to be regretted Offenbach has 
lent the sanction of this symbol of what is pure and 
poetic, as saith Addison ; but of course it is idle to 
argue against fashion. Without this appreciation 
of natural beauty, songs and song-writers do more 
harm than good; without humanity all is sounding 
brass and tinkling cymbal; some, like “ C. L. K.,” 
evidently mistake rhythm and fine language for 
poetry and humanity; grand courtesy of knights, 
helm and hauberk, Guinevere and Elaine, things 
that never existed, for the more true humanity of 
‘* Hiawatha,” the more true courtesy of which the 
diamonds of the Gerolstein duchess are assuredly 
not the most desirable public exposition or index. 

I may be vague or a chameleon, but I cannot 
worship the hair-powder on the heads one sees in 
the park, nor the fine language of unearthly knights, 
I leave that education to others.—I am, &c., 

Aug. 6. Cuarues Kipp, M.D, 





A THEATRICAL AGENT'S FEES. 





At the Guildford Assizes on Monday the case of 
Corbyn v. Bandmann was heard. ‘This was an 
actioa by a theatrical agent to recover the sum of 
51l. from the defendant, the celebrated American 
actor, us commission for procuring him an engage- 
ment with Mr. E. T. Smith, at the Lyceum 
Theatre last year. ‘The case was only partially 
gone into. It appeared that the defendant was 
introduced to Mr. E. I’. Smith last year by the 
plaintiff, and that an engagement was subse- 
quently entered into by which the defendant was 
to receive 601. a week for three weeks. The 
defendant subsequently performed at different 
towns in the country, and the arrangement 
between him and the plaintiff was that the latter 
was to receive a certain amount received by Mr. 
Bandmann, after payment of his necessary 
expenses. The only question in the cause was 
what were to be considered ‘ necessary expenses ”” 
to an actor, and whether his railway fares, the 
cost of his dresses, and the expense of an 
attendant or dresser, were included in that 
category. When the case had been partially gone 
into, upon the suggestion of the learned judge, it 
was arranged that the jury should return a 
verdict for the plaintiff for 411. 





Tur Bent-Zove-Zova Araps.—At the South- 
wark Police-court, Hadji Ali Ben Mahommed, the 
sheik of the Beni Zoug-Zoug Arabs performing 
at the Crystal Palace, was summoned by two of 
the troupe, named Hadji Abdallah and Mahommed 
Ben Hassein, for unlawfully detaining a quantity 
of wearing apparel and costumes, their property. 
The complainants bad been engaged with the rest 
of the troupe to come from Morocco to perform in 
London, and their engagements having expired, 
they demanded their’ apparel, which the defend- 
ants refused to give up. The case was adjourned 
in order that the consul way attend, 





Ho.toway's OntMent axp Pitts,—Amputation Abolished.— 
Surgery is sometimes too ready with the kuife, which can never 
be necessary except in severe accidents. For all constitutional 
diseases affecting any portion of the human bedy, Holloway’s 
Ointment and Vills are infallible specifics, which supersede the use 
| of the knife ; in many desperate eases these inestimable prepara- 

tions have worked wonders, both in hospitals and private 
practice. In all tumours, concers, diseases of the bones, ulcers, 
| and bad legs, a fair trial will prove their merit, which patients 
have acknowledged with — gratitude. In all diseases 
of the glandular system, scrofulous, scortutic and cutaneous 
diiseases generally this Ointment is the Prince of Remedies, 
| which requires little judgment and less knowledge for its success, 


} 








B 0 y Hravga, Keeton Roan, Loxpoy 
Hoult wecured by" Matisou's Vepotatle Universal peaiinen 
Bead the worka of James Morison, the Hy getat. 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


FOR STAMPED COPIES. 


Per Year 176. 4d. 
» 4-Year 8s. 8d. 
»» Quarter .. 4s. 4d, 


Payable in advance. 


*,* Crrovurs ayy Post-Orrick ORDERS TO BR DRAWY IN PAVOUR 
oy J. SWIFT, 55, Kinc-staget, Recenxt-sraeet, W. 


Orricres: 55, Kina Strext, Recent Street, W. 
AND 


59, Fixer Street, 


FROM RITHER OF WHICH THE TRADE IA SUPPLIED, 








THEATRE ROYAL, HAYMARKET. 


Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. Buckstone. 


OTHELLO. Othello, Mr. Pennington; Jago, Mr. Ryder; 
Desdemona, Miss Ada Cavendish; Fmilia, Mra. E. F. Saville. 
Preceded by THE INTRIGUE, Messrs. Ryder, Dalton, Miss 
Berend, &c 


NEW THEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI. 
Sole Proprietor and Manager, Mr. B. Webster. 

A ROUGH DIAMOND. Mesars. G. Belmore, Ashley, C. H. 
Stephenson; Mrs. Billington, and Miss L. Grey. THE FLY- 
ING SCUD, Messrs. G. Belmore, Billington, Ashley ; Miss C. 
Saunders THE FAST COACH, 





ROYAL PRINCESS’S THEATRE. 
Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. Vining. 


AFTER DARK; a Tale of London Life, by Dion Boucicault, 
in which Mr. Vining will appear, also Mr, Walter Lacy, who is 
expres«ly engaged, and Miss Rose Leclercq, who will make her 
reappearance in London, with entirely new scenery by Mr. F. 
Lloyds, 


THE NEW QUEEN’S THEATRE. 
Lessee and Manager, Mr. A. Wigan. 


HE'S A LUNATIC. THE LANCASHIRE LASS. Messrs. 
8. Emery, H. Irving, Clayton, W. II. Stephens, C. Wyndham, 
W. H. Montgomery, L. Brough, and H. Mellon; Mesdames 
H. Hodson, N. Moore. 


ROYAL STRAND THEATRE. 
Sole Lessee and Manageress, Mrs. Swanborough. 


SISTERLY SERVICE, Messre, Belford, Harcourt; Miss 
Sheridan. THE FIELD OF THE CLOTIL OF GOLD, 
Merars. James, Thorne, Fenton; Mdlles. Lydia Thompson, 
Goodall, Newton. With MARRIAGE AT ANY PRICE. 





ROYAL AMPHITHEATRE AND CIRCUS, HIGH 
HOLBORN. 

SCENES IN THE ARENA, Onra, who eclipses Leotard; 
Milles. Montero and Pereira; Senor Albano, Senor Antonio, 
Mr. Alfred’ Bradbury; M. Samwell’s highly trained Dogs ; 
Les Fréres Fortoza, M. Maitrejean, M. Eugene, Voltaires, &c. 


NEW NATIONAL STANDARD THEATRE, 
SHOREDITCH. 


Sole Proprietor, Mr. John Douglass. 


OTHELLO, Othello, Mr. Creswick, supported by Mesars. 
A. Rayner, Vivian, Clifford, B. Wright, Burt; Mdilles. 
Page, A. Rayner, and Rogers. To conclude with A ROYAL 
MARRIAGE. Messrs.$B. Wright, Burt ; Miss Page 


BRITANNIA THEATRE. 


THE GORILLA HUNT; or, The Forest of Gaboon. Messrs. 
Reynolds, Charlton, W. H. Pitt, G. Bigwood, C. Pitt, Miss J. 
Coveney, Kc. The American Minstrels and Japanese Tommy ; 
Miss A. Anderson, Serio-Comic Vocalist; Mons. Jean Price, 
the Aérial Gymnast, LADY ANNE'S WELL. 


VICTORIA THEATRE. 
Sole Lessee aud Manager, Mr. J. A. Cave. 


THE BURGOMASTER’S DAUGHTER, preceded by the 
great drama of BERTHA GRKY, THE PAUPER'S CHILLD. 
Te conclude with THE SEA, 


VIVIEN AND GUINEVERE. 


TENNYSON—DORE. 


NOW READY, 


Uniform with ‘‘Exarye,” imperial 4to., elegant 
cloth, price Two Guineas; each Idyll, sepa- 
rately, 25s. 


Artists’ Proors, in portfolio, price Ten Guineas ; 
each Idyll, separately, Five Guineas. 






Pnotocrarns from the Original Drawings, price Six 
Guineas; each Idyll, separately, Three Guineas. 


Lonpon: 


EDWARD MOXON & CO,, 
44, DOVER STREET, W. 





shee ORCHESTR 


A for the CONTINENT, 





Messrs W. S. Kirxtanp & Co., 27, Rue de Richelieu, Paris, 
supply The Orchestra for the Continent on the following 
terms :— 

FRANCE, BELGIUM, and HOLLAND: 6 franos 50 cents. 
per quarter. 

ITALY, SFAIN, SWITZERLAND, 
8 francs 50 cents. per quarter. 


and GERMANY: 





W. 8. KIRKLAND, 27, RUE pz RICHELIEU, PARIS. 








NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





L. L.—Accepted. 

Peter.—Address as before. 

G. B.—Rudall & Co., Charing Cross. 
Tyro.—Cramer’s Tutor can be bought fora shilling, as you 
will find stated in our advertising columns. 
A CATHEDRAL ORGANIST.—We agree with you in every respect. 
Matters will come right again, and before long. It is a 
contest between scholarship and twaddle, the ultimate 
result of which cannot be doubtful. 








The Orchestra: 


AREVIEW OF MUSIC & THE DRAMA. 


—<@—— 


It is requested that in future all communica- 
tions for the Editor be addressed to 55, King- 
street, Regent-street, W. 








LONDON, SATURDAY, AUGUST 8, 1868. 








Miss Kate Roberts, of the London Academy of 
Music, is engaged as solo pianiste for the Eistedd- 
fodd Festival in Wales. 





Costa will shortly leave town for the sulphur 
baths of Ischia, with the good wishes of his ad- 
mirers for a speedy recovery of his health. 





A new opera Gi camera, in two acts, the music 
by Mr. D'Oyly Carte, is announced for private 


evening. 


Mdile. Patti's recent benefit having, it is) his singing. ‘ to 
asserted, realised £1200, M. Louis Leroy, a French | obvious to every hearer, but his readiness S 
Babbage, has calculated that each note realised | oblige whenever he reasonably can desert 


The Marquis de Caux, it is said, ie to receive 


the salary of his Court appointment, although 
he voluntarily resigned the duties, as Equerry in 


attendance on the Emperor of France. 





Mr. R. Barker, late of the Bristol and Bath 
theatres, of whose performances we have often 
had occasion to speak favourably in these columns, 
has been engaged by the lessee for the New 
Gaiety Theatre. 

The Figaro says the Emperor has written to the 
Marquis de Caux to the effect that he cannot bear 
the title of imperial chamberlain so long as his 
wife remains upon the stage, but that his salary 
will be continued. Another authority contradicts 
this statement. 








A report, which has obtained currency in Paris, 
that M. Victor Hugo has written a drama on the 
subject of Madame de Maintenon is contradicted. 
A piece entitled “ Les Jumeaux”’ has long remained 
in M. Hugo's portfolio. The action of this piece 
is laid in the age of Louis the Fourteenth, but is 
not concerned with Madame Maintenon, who at 
that time, indeed, was Madame Scarron, 





The frequency of sunstroke in America numbers 
musical artists among its victims. Watson's Art 
Journal announces the death of Mr. Theodore 
Stahl, a member of the Hoboken Quartette Club, 
and “one of our best tenors.” He was one of the 
most amiable of men, genial in spirit, light 
hearted, and eminently social. He was warmly 
esteemed by the members of the Hoboken Quar- 
tette Club, who deeply deplore his untimely 
death. 





The statue of the late King Leopold of Belgium 
was uncovered on Sunday at Antwerp, in the 
midst of great rejoicings and a vast crowd. A 
speech was delivered by Baron Notteholm. A 
cantata expressly composed for the occasion by M. 
Alphonse Lemaire was sung. The filing past of 
the Civic Guards occupied an hour and a half. 
The statue, which is the work of Geefs, was 
covered with flowers, and was exposed to public 
view amidst loud cries of “ Vive le roi!” 





It is stated in Figaro that Herr Richard Wagner 
is at Munich, seriously indisposed. It was said 
some weeks ago that his singers were also seriously 
indisposed after the first performance of his new 
opera, “ Die Meistersinger von Niirnberg ;” so that 
there seems to be some kind of poetical retri- 
butive justice in the fact, which we nevertheless 
grieve to announce. In the projected production 
ot “‘ Die Meistersinger”’ at Dresden, the veteran 
tenore robusto, Herr Tichatschek, is to take part. 





The administration has refused to allow the 
Théitre du Chitelet to revive ‘“ Notre Dame de 
Paris.” The stupidity of this interference with 
caterers for public amusement is idiotic. The 
Guignol Puppet Theatre, in the Champs Elysées, 
which every day represents, amidst the approving 
laughter of a multitude, adult as well as juvenile, 
bum-baliffs levying a distress for rent being 
kicked out of the place by the lodgers, is far more 
damaging to the “ principle of authority” than 
any drama of Victor Hugo’s. 





If Mr. Sims Reeves occasionally disappoints his 
audience in the uncomfortable sense, it should be 
noted that at his last engagement in town he 
managed to disappoint them in the other direction. 
His name had been removed from the Crystal 
Palace program of Saturday owing to indis- 


performance at St. George’s Hall this (Saturday) | position, but finding himself better, at the last 


moment he arrived, to the manifest gratification 
of those who had made up their minds to forego 
That he really bad a cold was 


record, 














three halfpence, 
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It is settled that Mr. A. Harris is to open 
Covent Garden Theatre at Christmas with a 
pantomime by Mr. H. J. Byron, who wrote all 
Mr. Harris’s famous pantomimes during bis 
management at the Princess’s Theatre. The 
subject is ‘‘ Robinson Crusoe,” and is to be treated, 
we believe, after an entirely new fashion, and, of 
course, will have the advantage of the personal 
superintendence of the lessee. The scenic depart- 
ment, as in past seasons, will be under the 
direction of Messrs. Matt Morgan and Dayes, and 
will, we hear, eclipse all their former efforts. 
Mr. W. Telbin will also assist his old friend, 
Mr. Harris, in this production. 





We notice the advertisement of a copyright 
drama by Mr. C. Rice, entitled “ Fair Play.” 
This habit of paraphrasing the title of a success- 
ful drama is much too common among infericr 
writers for the stage, and deserves condemnation 
Mr. Boucicault justly complains of the way in 
which his titles are parodied. And Mr. Bouci- 
cault in his eagerness to get out of the way of 
the parodists and pirates, commits the same 
wrong againsta brotherauthor. He wrote “London 
by Night,’’ and some fabricator for a minor theatre 
forthwith stole the title before the Boucicaultian 
play was out. So Mr. Boucicault altered his title 
to ‘‘ After Dark,” which is simply the name of one 
of Mr. Wilkie Collins’s books. Pray did Mr. 
Boucicault ask Mr. Collins’s permission, or did he 
take the title with French leave ? 





The epidemical nature of accidents is pro- 
verbial. On Sunday night a panic was caused at 
Brighton similar to that which caused such loss of 
life at Manchester. The West Pier was crowded 
with about 5,000 people, and a large proportion of 
them were on the outer “head,” listening to the 
band. A squall of wind caused the head to sway 
and vibrate a little, when a knot of women took 
the alarm and raised a cry that the pier was 
falling. The great body of the promenaders at 
once rushed for the shore end, the stamping and 
running causing the structure to sway in a really 
alarming way. Fortunately the pier-master at 
the first indication of alarm threw all the gates 
open, and thus the crowd escaped with little or no 
damage except to wearing apparel. While it 
lasted the scene was one of great excitement. 





The Orchestral Union, a body formerly con- 
ducted by Mr. Alfred Mellon, of which the 
operations have been suspended for several years, 
is now being revived under the direction of Mr. 
F. Kingsbury, who conducted, with success, the 
concerts held in 1867 at the Fairy Palace at the 
Agricultural Hall, and under whose superinten- 
dence the late M. Jullien’s works were reproduced. 
The orchestra will include some of the solo in- 
strumentalists from the Royal Italian Opera, 
Covent-garden, Her Majesty’s Theatre, and the 
Philharmonic Sovieties. The first series of con- 
certs, under the new direction, with Messrs. 
Carodus, Viotti Collins, G. Collins, J. Howell, 
Barrett, Radcliff, Maycock, Hutchins, C. Harper, 
E Reynolds, Hughes, &c., &c., as principals, and 
Mdlle. Liebhart, vocalist, will commence at 
Brighton, at the New Grand Concert Hall, West- 
street, on the 17th of August, and at the termi- 
nation of its engagement there the members of 
the Association intend making a tour of the 
provinces, 





Surely musical people are infinitely little when 
they show themselves before the public in other 
than a professional capacity. The jealousy, spites, 
and petty meannesses which seem to mark the 
professional musician's relations with his kind. | 
should be kept secret for very shame’s sake. 
Every now and then some law-case comes before 
the public, to demonstrate the wonderful pettiness 
Which dominates musical quarrels. A trial at the 
Guildford assizes, which is reported elsewhere, 
exhibits their idiosyneracies in a strong light. 





In no other profession are such unseemly squab- 


bles of so frequent occurrence; and even if 
occurring, all parties would try to veil, rather 
than expose them. It is a pity that the trial 
should have proceeded so far without being tried 
out. At present Mr. Engel stated, in answer to 
a question from Serjeant Ballantine, that he had 
never made or circulated any calumnious state- 
ments regarding Madame Puzzi's daughter, while 
Mr. Chambers stated that he was prepared to 
put in Mr. Engel’s letters, containing such 
‘scandalous imputations.” It is net easy to re- 
concile the two statements. But the fact remains 
that only in the musical ranks could such dis- 
graceful backbiting be at all possible. 





An action was brought at the Marylebone 
County Court on Wednesday by Mr. Burt, a 
musical agent, to recover £18 10s., commission, 
from Miss Ida Gillies, the singer. The plaintiff's 
statement was that in September he obtained the 
lady an engagement in Corri’s opera troupe, for a 
provincial tour, and that she agreed to pay him 
5 per cent. upon her salary of £10 per week. He 
now sued her for seven months’ commission. 
Plaintiff, in cross-examination, said the usual 
commission was £10 per cent. as long as the 
engagement lasted. Mr. Nimmo, Mr. J. Blagrove, 
Mr. Van-Praagh, Mr. Sherwood, Mr. Hersée, and 
Mr. Stroud, stated that the usual terms were £10 
per cent., even in the absence of any specific 
agreement. There were some exceptions—Blon- 
din, for instance paid 50 per cent. The defence 
was that no agreement was made, and that 
plaintiff procured defendant the engagement as a 
friend. Miss Gillies declared that nothing was 
said about commission, and that she never 
expected to pay any, as she thought he was acting 
simply as a friend; and although she often saw 
him nothing was said about it until seven months 
after her engagement, and after there had been 
some dispute with her mother about rent. Mr. 
Chappell, the music publisher, and several other 
witnesses, stated that engagements were often 
obtained for artists and no commission was paid. 
His Honour gave judgment for £10. 





We have read startling criticisms in our day, 
but none more startling than one supplied by an 
American paper on Thackeray. It is Watson’s 
Art Journal which thus speaks concerning that 
brilliant and pure-minded humorist :— 


“No one will deny Mr. Thackeray’s claim to be 
considered a great writer; but viewing humanity 
as he did, we could wish that much that he has 
written had never appeared, for his opinions shake 
the faith of the weak, unsettle the habits of the 
strong, and give a most common-place and a 
grossly material tone to life and the actors in it. 
He bares the pbysical and mental anatomy of hu- 
manity; he searches for, and delights to find and 
to point out, all its ulcerated and diseased parts, 
and from them to draw pictures, painted with pre- 
Raphaelitish minuteness, to send down, as types 
of the men and women of to-day. We have no 
sympathy with a philosophy which ignores Chris- 
tian charity, nor with that cast of mind which 
values truth only so far as it assumes the worth- 
lessness of everything. Thackeray was a bitter 
satirist, but he did not satirize to teach. He did 
not believe in good, and simply uttered his un 
belief of the existence of that which his nature 
could not comprehend.” 


Thackeray not believe in good! Thackeray not 
comprehend good! Has the writer ever read 
Thackeray, that he babbles thus ignorantly? He 
ean never have studied such characters as Amelia 
Osborne, Dobbin, Harry Esmond, Colonel New- 
come, and an infinity of others created by the 
genial master, or he would never have put on 
record such a false and obvious calumny as that 
Thackeray only showed human ulcers, and valued 
truth simply so far as it assumes the worthless- 
ness of everything. ‘ 





The Press and St. James's Chronicle of Aug. lst, 
speaking of the New Gaiety Theatre in the Strand, 
says “Mr. Phipps, the architect to whom has 
been entrusted the almost Herculean task of con- 








a | 
verting that opprobrium of taste, the Strand 
Music Hall, into a theatre, possesses unusual 
qualification for the undertaking. He possibly 
has had more experience than any man living in 
the erection of theatres, and some of his works 
have been singularly successful, as witness for 
example the New Queen's, in Long Acre. But it 
will sorely tax even Mr. Phipps to make a respect- 
able and commodious place of amusement out of 
the miserable building in which most of ue have 
spent a miserable hour.” We see, however, on 
passing down Exeter and Catherine Streets that 
Mr. Phipps has very wisely not attempted to alter 
the former ugly structure, but has pulled it down 
from top to bottom, nothing but a portion of the 
outside wall in Catherine Street remaining, and 
by taking in a good deal of the surrounding pro- 
perty, has acquired a site second to none in 
London, with direct and convenient entrances 
from the Strand, Catherine, Exeter and Welling- 
ton Streets, so that every class of the audience 
will have its separate and special entrance apart 
from each other, a very necessary thing when a 
theatre is required to empty quickly—as loss of 
life is often occasioned, as we see at Manchester, 
more by panic than in presence of real danger, 
The large block of old buildings adjoining the 
Strand frontage round Catherine Street, as far as 
the Owl office, are also coming down to make way 
for a large and elegant restaurant. Considerable 
alteration will be made in the existing frontage 
towards the Strand. 





Michael Naoum, proprietor and manager of the 
[talian theatre at Pera, has recently died at Con- 
stantinople. He was once a kind of valet to Lady 
Hester Stanhope, and after her death was employed 
by the Sultan Mahmoud in the fez manufactory. 
He never appeared in the presence of a Padishah 
even in these days of reform without a doubt as 
to the safety of his head, or without the alterna- 
tive hope of a largess of a hundred pieces of gold. 
In 1831 Naoum’s fine mansion in Pera was burnt 
in the general conflagration of that suburb; and 
while awaiting its reconstruction he let the 
ground to a troupe of Italian mountebanks, 
They got on so well that they turned their atten- 
tion to farce and music, for which they set up a 
small theatre. This answered, and Naoum de- 
termined to go into the matter on his own ac- 
count. Mr. Smith, of the Woods and Forests, 
was then there, rebuilding the palace of the Eng- 
lish Embassy, and he engaged with Naoum in 
his design, furnishing the plan and superin- 
tending the construction of the theatre. From 
the time of the Crimean war the success of the 
opera increased, and Naoum had some good years, 
and occasionally respectable prime donne. On the 
occasion of the state visit of the present Sultan, 
Naoum was sent for into the retiring-room. “ As 
I kissed the hem of the Sultan’s garment,” said 
Naoum, ‘I took care that my kisses should be 
loud and sounding, that my sovereign should 
know my loyalty.”—“ Thou hast done well,” said 
the Sultan; “I am content with thee.” As I 
stood there, said Naoum, I began to assume a 
melancholy aspect, so that the Sultan asked me 
what ailed me. “TI am ill, sire, in promoting the 
amusement of my sovereign, and wish to ask a 
favour.”—“ What is it, Naoum ?’’—‘[t is per- 
mission to go to Malta to restore my health, so 
that I may be the better able to devote myself to 
the service of my sovereign.” —*‘ Be it so, Naoum ; 
it is accorded to thee.” Now, said Naoum, if the 
present Sultan had been like his late brother, he 
would have said, Nacum is ill; he is a poor man 
give him 400 pieces of gold for the expenses of his 
voyage. But, sorrowfully lamented Naoum, the 
Sultan does not so spend his money now, 





The Victoria Music Hall, Manchester, the 
scene of the most deplorable accident on Friday 
night, is a low type of the house of entertainment, 
and has little about it in common with the Oxford, 
the Alhambra, and other music halls of the better 
class in London. Situated in Victoria-bridge- 
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street, the Whitechapel of Cottonopolis, it is 
patronised almost exclusively by the operatives 
from the mills and factories. The number of 
spectators generally present ranges from 1,000 to 
2,000, those in the yalleries paying twopence per 
head, the price of admission to the pit being a 
little higher. Contrary to what might have been 
anticipated, the performances taking place there 
display few really objectionable features. There 
is nothing like the indecent songs and semi-nude 
dancing common in numerous more pretentious 
places of amusement. MHornpipes, jigs, clog- 
dances, nigger-melodies, sentimental ballads 
comic songs, acrobatic feats, conjuring, and so on, 
furnish the staple of the nightly entertainments; 
the leading favourites being the comic [rishman, 
the nigger melodist, and the sentimental singer, 
whose efforts are generally rewarded with up- 
roarious applause, stamping of wooden clogs, and 
clanking of pewter pots. The popularity of the 
Victoria Music Hall among the lower classes of 
Manchester appears to be occasioned by its low 
prices of admission, and the social equality of 
those constituting the audience. As a general 
rule there is no crowding to get out; for the 
Lancashire operative is used to come from and go 
to his daily work in a crowd, and so adopts in- 
tuitively a sort of system which prevents jostling. 
These habits of order and regularity were all 
abandoned on Friday: the wildest confusion sup- 
planted the discipline so natural to the Lancashire 
factory hands: a fact proving how awful the panic 
must have been. And this panic was utterly 
uncalled for: the broken gaspipe had been 
plugged with a piece of paper as soon as ever the 
breakage took place; and even if no plug had 
been at hand and the gas had issued forth in 
streams, nothing would have been easier than to 
turn it off at the meter until the accident 
could have been remedied. How needless was the 
alarm was proved by the fact that the building 
never took fire after all. If the audience had 
kept their seats not a scratch or bruise would have 
resulted. 











SUNLIGHT ON HANDEL. 





Amongst the wonderful things of the present time 
is the bringing the physical light of the world to 
bear upon the individual light of the brain. We 
photograph an autograph—the sun, the origin of all 
brain work, now tells us how the brain did the work. 
The oratorio of the ** Messiah" has been sun-lighted, 
and the problem of the celebrated twenty-three days 
is in course of solution. We know that the first 
part of this work was written in seven days, the 
second in eight, and the third in six, aud that the 
perfecting the score took two more. The work has 
been apportioned to certain divisions of time by 
Handel himself, and now it is for us to subdivide 
and settle how much was done per diem. Here is the 
first stop—at this point he went to bed, and the 
morning and the evening was the first day. And 
possibly it may be made certain that at this, some 
one particular place, he stayed his hand to eat up 
that necessary quantity of sustenance which such 
wholesale demands upon his brain imperatively 
demanded. 

Through the gracious permission of Her Majesty 
the Queen, the Sacred Harmonie Society have been 
enabled to photo-lithograph the original manuscript 
of Handel's celebrated “ Life of our Saviour” in 
music, and it is now in the power of the artist 
skilled in the combinations of sounds to see how 
the great man himself used them, and what was the 
order of his mechanism. The oratorio has been 
photographed by the Sacred Harmonic Society, and 
it owes its present shape as an oratorio for public 
performance to a kindred society—the Society for the 
improvement in Church Music in Dublin. At the 


request of this celebrated society the then Duke of 
Devonshire invited Handel to visit Dublin, and this 
invitation led to the new thing—the Sacred Oratorio. 
This society for the improvement of Church Music 
was in some way connected with Mrs, Meredith's 


and Handel's music had been made use of to aid in 
fitting the exchequer of the new charity. The 
interest the Duchess of Devonshire evinced for the 
oratorio both in Ireland and afterwards with Captain 
Coram in England in connection with the new 
Foundling Hospital was of the greatest service in 
making the “ Messiah’’ the most popular of all 
Handel's efforts. But for the Duchess of Devon- 
shire the ‘* Messiah” would have slept as did the 
** Israel in Egypt.” 

A new light has indeed been shed upon Handel and 
his pen by this last noble enterprise of the Sacred 
Harmonie Society. All England is interested in this 


fae simile. Thecomposer of this day at once turns to 


the nuts that had taken a giant to crack, and if possi- 
ble to reproduce the little back room in Brooke Street 
and the stout-limbed indomitable, next-door-to-bank- 
rupt sufferer with large quill in hand, standing at his 
walled desk, filling up his eight pages—for he 
numbers his manuscript by eight pages, a double 
dose of folios—with a certainty, rapidity, and 
decision only to be attained by the most patient and 
exhausting labour. Here he stood—a man of fifty- 
six years, of some fifteen stone weight, with scarce 
a penny in his pocket, putting into choral song the 
anthems of the church seasons, the old antiphons 
of the ecclesiastical year, at the behest of his faith- 
ful friend and patron Charles Jennings, and with 
the immediate intention of taking it to Ireland as 
something new for his admirers the members of 
the Choral Society for Sacred Music in Dublin. No 
one ever got into Handel’s laboratory; he knew 
better than this; but now the sun has opened the 
doors of the author’s sanctum, and we stand in the 
presence of the impatient patient, and ask him 
without fear—shall we say without remorse—‘* Mr. 
Handel, will you be pleased to show us that wonder- 
fully new thing in your new work—the presto “ For 
he is like a refiner’s fire”; and that stretto in the 
chorus “ He trusted in God,” and that song ‘*O thou 
that tellest’’ with its famous play on the sharp 
fourth, and that recitative in which you have used 
the new dodge you are so fond oi—the mixing up 
the minors — 


ea Saaal 


And may we take one look at that passage “It is 
Christ that died” in your song “If God be for us,” 
and a peep at ‘* Why do the nations” and “ Thou 
shalt break them,” one glance at the canons in the 
Amen chorus, and that neat bit of counterpoint 
‘Let all the angels.” And, lastly, that finishing 
up of the second act on which you were engaged the 
ever memorable 6th of September—a red-letter day, 
to be kept as High Festival as long as Christendom 
remains Christendom. 

That Handel knew his scores would some day be 
well looked into, and that he intended as much by 
leaving them with a crowned executor, cannot be 
doubted. That many, or most of them, are first 
scores cannot be questioned, and that bating what 
he had written before and recombined, and what he 
conveyed or borrowed, there is ample room and 
opportunity to test the commonly called ‘‘ marvellous 
inspiration ” and amazing power of “ writing without 
pre-arranged ideas.” Handel himself tells us all he 
wanted was words that would give him ideas—words 
that would furnish him with “expressions,” and 
afford “opportunities to my particular ideas "— 
words that would lead him to “use his best en- 
deavours to do them justice.” He wanted, he says, 
something ‘very grand and uncommon,” ideas 
which he could take “ great delight in setting to 
music '’—*‘ a noble piece that engages me warmly ” 
—something “ fine and sublime.” The words were 
to him all in all. He never asked, as Haydn did, 
“Give me a subject—a motif to write on.” If 
Handel had no theme at hand, he looked into his 
“fat book" and took one out, and now and then 
something else with it. Like Bach, and composers 
dealing with large counterpoint, he wrote a big 
hand, beginning first somewhat smaller than ordi- 
narily, and so disposed as to put so many bars in a 
page. He writes in rhythms, not in bars, some- 











OW @basity for releasing poor debtors trom oaptivity, 


times twelve bars in one huge Handelian bar, some- 








times eight ordinary bars in one, and commonly 
four bars, and uncommonly two bars in one. As he 
turned over his page he seems to have measured off 
his distances and drawn down his three or four 
wholesale lines of rhythmical division, and then set 
to work to dot in. He rarely or never seans, counts 
off feet.. The chorus, ‘ And the glory of the Lord,” 
is lined down, including sometimes eight bars, 
generally four, whilst “ Onto us a child is born” 
runs in fours or twos. In some cases bars are a 
bother, and he does without them; and he clearly 
only uses them as a check upon the order of rhythm, 
There is a remarkable instance in the case of the 
reprise to the chorus, ‘ All we like sheep,” 
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which is instantly found out to be wrong, failing in 
form and bringing everything to a full stop. It is 
erased there and then, and the passage stands as we 
now have it, coming into the key-sound on the half 
bar and leading straight to the reprise. Handel's 
verse—his long and large metres—his turning points 
for responding to his proportionals—are as sure and 
perfect as anything of Shakespeare or Milton: as a 
rule he is never wrong in his reply to the rhyme 
sound. And this is the natural result of his great 
grasp—his clear seeing to the limit and call of the 
proportion inhand. No one catches Handel “ modu- 
lating :” it is not his manner. He is building up 
proportions which either call for answering quantities, 
or are replies to quantities demanding their re- 
sponses. He never sets up a new modulus without 
cause or connection, a practice common enough in 
these days, and universally considered the blessed 
secret of modulating. The marvel of his score is 
this—the composer never appears at a loss how to 
continue, never works a subject too long, keeps the 
strong point in reserve for “the uncommon and 
noble thought” in the words, and is always in 
beauty of form and natural proportion. There is 
never the slightest show of hesitation. It may bea 
question for the instant whether the bass or the 
soprano shall take the lead, but the form is certain. 
Look at the neat chorus, ‘‘ But thanks be to God"— 
and these choruses in the third part of the “ Mes- 
siah” are a peculiarity with Handel—sharp and 
strong, clear in manner, and full of the strong 
points of the gamut—when he reaches his repose on 
the fifth of his key, there is a moment’s indecision, 
and it would seem he was about to lead off with his 
basses. And when the basses enter he was at first 
inclined to take the point from the G instead of the 
B flat, as it stands in the alto, but this would have 
brought the B natural into reply too soon, and the 
correction is made as instantaneously as the thought 
first arose. This chorus and the last in the manu- 
script, ‘‘ Their sound is gone out,” both brimful of 
masterly counterpoint—the latter in its coda dis- 
closing ‘a good thought,” first heard in an anthem by 
John Weldon—are genuine examples of the genuine 
Handel—full of those leaning, awry, tumble-down, 
Tokay looking notes, written anyhow, as fast as any 
human five fingers, more like human toes than 
aught else, would permit. England is full of 
church composers, and rampant with new anthems 
and every imaginable phase of choral combination. 
May we be permitted to suggest that a short chorus 
is a real blessing, and that Handel shows us it is 
possible to write a few bars with lots of life, motion, 
and spirit, and quite long enough to contain a huge 
quantity of idea and form. There is now every imi- 
tation going on of what is mean and base ; can there 
be any danger or much harm arising from a little at- 
tention paid to these short gems in the “ Messiah” 
A few specimens from our present highly dis- 
tingnished indagators in church song modelled on 
these terse and much speaking movements would 
be relished by congregations satiated to repletion 
by the hashings up of threadbare ideas long ag? 
rejected as stupid and unprofitable, We simp | 























throw out the hint as honourable to the artist # 
assuredly profitable to the publisher. 
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The greater portion of the overture and the open- 
ing part of ‘* Comfort ye my people” are wanting in 
this original score. Four pages have disappeared, 
as a gratification possibly to some unthinking 
admirer, for we do not think old John, Handel's 
factotum, would have done as Beethoven's house- 
keeper did—take her master’s score of the Kyrie in 
his Grand Mass to wrap up his boots. 

Handel begins in his ordinary cool style of 
writing—a fair rounded note rather painfully stiff 
than otherwise. He calls his overture “ Sinfony,” 
and dots down its second bar as if nothing out of 
the way :— 
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The time of his fugue ‘‘ A tempo giusto” he changes 
into ‘ Allegro Moderato,” and ‘“ Every valley” he 
carefully marks ‘ Andante,” and the aria “ But thon 
didst not leave” ‘ Andante Larghetto,” words of 
small import in these our go-a-head days. But he 
did write “But who may abide” for a bass, 
and the oftener he re-wrote this song the more 
manly he made it. We have been waiting for 
some time in full expectation that Mdme. Sainton- 
Dolby will go up to Mr. Costaand say ‘* My dear Mr. 
Costa, will you have the kindness to ask Mr. Sant- 
ley to sing that song; you know Handel wrote it 
for a man and not for a woman; but, poor fellow, 
there was no bass in his latter days to do it justice, 
and so he turned it over to an Italian. Now Mr. 
Santley can sing it, and sing it well, and is an 
Englishman. I most cheerfully resign it into his 
hands, and all England will welcome the change.” 
Bravo, Madame Sainton-Dolby, blessings on your 
head for ever; bravo, Mr. Costa; and bravo Mr. 
Santley. Handel will get his rights here, at all 
events; and as to the others, of which he has been 
deprived, they are certain to come back to him. 

Now what did Handel do the first day? how 
much? and where did he stop to dine? Go to Exeter 
Hall, gentle reader, buy the book for yourself, and 
try and find out. Perhaps on a future occasion we 
may help you in your search. 








THE SEASON AT HER MAJESTY’S. 





The season of opera completed by Mr, Mapleson 
on Saturday night, although as little noteworthy 
in detail as that of the rival house, is creditable 
enough to the manager. The destruction of the 
opera-house in the Haymarket and the migration 
of the company to Drury Lane presented at the 
outset serious difficulties. A good deal of 
valuable property—dresses, decorations, scenes, 
and the like—perished in that disastrous fire; 
and to replenish a musical library and renew the 
Property-room is no easy matter. Then just 
before the opening of the season was due, and 
after the transition to Drury Lane had been 
effected, the wild proposal was started to amalga- 
mate the two companies, and thus the prospects 
of Italian opera were plunged into uncertainty. 
A month or so of this was sufficient to bring 
about the collapse of the scheme, happily for lyric 
art; and then began the preparations at Drury 
Lane de novo. On the whole the successful issue 
to which Mr. Mapleson brought his efforts is 
highly creditable to his energy, and to that of 
Mr. Jarrett, his industrious aide-de-camp. It is 
true that no novelties have been brought forward ; 
itis trae that of the two promises made to this 
efect—namely that we should have “ Lohengrin” 
and “G@ustavus”—both have been left unre 
deemed. But on the other hand, nobody parti- 
cularly wanted “ Lohengrin,” and at the time the 
Promise was made it was regarded as one ot 
Mr. Mapleson’s traditional jokes, which he de 
lights to play off against Wagner, Thus “ Tann. 
hduser”' vemained on his prospeotus for two suo- 
Paavo years, aud never came out after all) and 


this year the manager varied the sarcasm by sub- 
stituting the name of “Lohengrin.” Auber's 
“Gustave” was a more hopeful matter, for the 
cast promised was strong, and solos had been 
specially added for Mille. Nilsson, so that we 
hope it is only a deferred pleasure. As a set-off 
against these failures, the reproduction of Che- 
rubini’s “ Medea” and “ Mozart’s “ Zauberflite” 
has been attended with complete success, the 
former magnificent work affording an opportunity 
for the display of Malle. Tietjens’ splendid style. 
In “ La Gazza Ladra” we had a new assumption 
by that bright and genial artist, Miss Kellogg, 
whose ability promises one day to take a very 
high stand, and who in the part of Ninetta was 
simply charming. Nor was she ill-matched in the 
same opera by Mdme. Trebelli-Bettini, with 
whose voice hers accords perfectly. Miss Kellogg 
added to her success several new triumphs—those 
of Gilda, Donna Elvira, Linda, and Maria in “ La 
Figlia,” being among the number. The star of 
the season, however, was Mdlle. Nilsson, who 
appeared on May 2nd in Violetta, with, if possible, 
an increase of last year’s success. From that 
date to the close of the engagement her 
triumphs were assured. Donna Elvira, Marta, 
perhaps one of her best parts, and Astrifiam- 
mante, a réle which lent additional splen- 
dour to the production of ‘Il Flauto,” were 
among these successes, but her Lucia di Lammer- 
moor excelled them all. Inu such combination 
operas as ‘‘Il Don Giovanni,” “Il Flauto” and 
“Le Nozze di Figaro,” it was little wonder that 
the enjoyment of the audience was superlative. 
Artists like Tietjens, Nilsson, Kellogg and Santley 
are rarely seen together on the stage. It was no 
marvel that a cast of Mozart’s masterpiece boast- 
ing such an Elvira, such an Anna, and such a 
Zerlina, demanded frequent repetition. Again, a 
“ Figaro”’ filled by the Countess of Malle. Tietjens, 
the Susanna of Miss Kellogg, the Cherubino of 
Mdlle. Nilsson, and the Count of Mr. Santley 
enforced the performance of that opera no less 
than ten times. In no other capital than London 
could so powerful a cast have been procured, just 
as in no other capital may be found a Nilsson, a 
Patti, a Lucca, a Tietjens and a Kellogg—the 
five choicest flowers; of Sweden, Italy, Prussia, 
Austria and America—simultaneously bidding for 
public regard. And yet foreigners reproach us as 
an unmusical nation ! 

The gift of tenors this year has been meagre. 
On May 14th a Signor Ferensi or Ferencz appeared 
as Raoul in the ‘ Huguenots,” and disappeared 
again ; a second time he essayed notoriety, but it 
failed him. Sig. Mongini, who has borne the 
bulk of tenorial duty, has a voice of splen- 
did power, but so unequal a style as to render 
it impracticable. The celebrated tenore della 
maledizione, Sig. Fraschini, opened with the 
season on the 28th March, but twenty years’ hard 
work tells ona voice, though it may fail toimprove 
a singer's style. Such was the case with this 
“tenor of the curse.” Towards the end of the 
season Sig. Bulterini arrived, but his claims 
may be dismissed briefly as those of a singer full 
of force but wanting in delicacy. 

It is satisfactory to notice how Mr. Santley, by 
indomitable energy seconding a magnificent voice, 
has steadily advanced towards the perfection of 
adramatic baritone. When he began, this artist, 
though exceptionally gifted as a singer, was a 
poor actor. His sense of humour was especially 
painfully limited. But by sheer resolution and 
by sticking to his work with truly national pluck, 
he has won his spurs, and is now recognised asa 
fine dramatic artist as well asa rare vocal one. 
Every season sees him further advanced. Signor 
Foli’s magnificent bass voice was often turned 
+o good account during the season; and Herr 
Rokitansky's short stay made us wish for a longer 
visit. The names of Mme. Trebelli, and Mdlle, 


Sinico, both versatile and finished artists, must 
aot be omitted from a record of those who have 
done exceeding well; while Mdlles. Bauermeister 











Lablache, and our own talented countrywoman 
Miss Rose Hersée, occupy an honourable position 
upon it. Mr. Lyall too, as a second tenor of 
very clear conceptions, who invests a small part 
with new importance, is deserving of honourable 
mention. 

The credit of the orchestra is always in safe 
keeping so long as it is entrusted to Signor 
Arditi. Next year we understand the season will 
be inaugurated ina fine and ample new edifice 
erected on the site of what was last year Her 
Majesty's Theatre. 





PANICS AND EXITS. 





The terrible catastrophe which on Friday night 
happened in Manchester has dwarfed all late 
records of similar accidents. The numbers col- 
lected together, the intensity of the panic as well 
as its needlessness, and the consequent loss of 
life, make up an aggregate of horrors which sur- 
pass the average of such calamities. But the 
calamity itself is unhappily stale — miserably 
frequent in its occurrence. It is the old story. 
Two or three thousand people crammed in a con- 
fined space—call it Ben Lang's, or tha Surrey 
Music-hall, or the Polytechnic, it is much the 
same—a sudden alarm, utterly groundless or 
entirely unworthy of the effect it produces—and 
then a stampede, blind, wild and maddening, 
towards the doors, and the list of horrors is soon 
told. In the case before us no cause could be less 
proportionate to its result than was here in the 
snapping of a gas-pipe which was instantaneously 
plugged with paper. Had the audience reflected for 
a single moment, they would have recollected, or 
they might have been told, that in theatres and 
music-halls, where the lights are many and compli- 
cated, the services of a practised gas-man—some- 
times of two or three—are always retained, and 
that nothing is ensier than for him to turn off the 
supply at the branch in which the danger lies. 
In theatres the gas-arrangements are such that 
one portion of the house can be left in darkness 
while another portion is fully lighted—as anybody 
may have noticed when the lights in the house 
are turned down on the curtain rising. Probably 
the Manchester music-hall arrangements were 
conducted on a humbler scale. Perhaps one stop- 
cock regulated all the house—auditorium and 
scenarium alike. But even if so, access to the 
meter is easy if the escape becomes alarming: a 
word of re-assurance to the audience, a couple of 
safety-candles and a bung with a dab of white 
lead, might set the difficulty right in five minutes. 
Of all this and much more the crowd might have 
bethought themselves, had the smallest space for 
reflection been allowed: they might have known 
—they assuredly must have known fif delirious 
fear had not driven away all presence of mind— 
that to rush wildly in hundreds to an egress in- 
capable of releasing ten at once, was to 
court ‘the death they feared. But in such cases 
there is no such thing as reflection, no such 
thing as courage or a regard for others: men who 
in the ordinary course of life would scorn to ill- 
treat a woman or child, and would blush to turn 
their back on an enemy, lose all sense of honour, 
bravery, and every manly attribute under the 
infection of a fear like this. This state of mind 
in a great measure arises from the presence of 
numbers. These Lancashire men who in their 
terror of a purely imaginary evil trampled over 
dying women and mangled boys, and plunged 
headlong down a staircase, delirious with fear, 
were by no means cowards in the ordinary run of 
things. No body of Englishmen is composed of 
cowards. Given a house afire, with women and 
children to be rescued at peril of life and limb, 
and there are half a dozen ready to dash up the 
ladder and into the blazing ruin. Place a thou- 
sand Lancashire operatives before the guns of an 
invader, and you would soon find that the scorn of 
death is as potent in the north as elsewhere 
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which a single man would calmly measure and 
prepare himself to meet often unnerves bim 
in the presence of his fellows. A great crowd 
is always excitable—more easily amused, more 
easily exalted, more easily frightened, than a smal] 
assembly. There is something magnetic in the 
presence of numbers: a sudden thrill runs like 
wildfire through a large concourse. The fact may 
be noticed at revival meetings, where the words 
that would but slightly interest half-a-dozen 
listeners are sufficient to plunge a hundred into 
catalepsy. Toa multitude thus magnetised and 
prepared for any outbreak, with nerves strung to 
a high pitch, there comes a sudden shrieking. 
In an instant the infection of fear is aroused. At 
the best of times a sudden scream will appal even 
a brave heart. Macbeth was constitutionally 
brave ; yet he says, 


The time has been my senses would have cooled 
To héar a night-shriek, and my fell of hair 
Would at a dismal treatise rouse and stir 

As life were in't. 


It is therefore easily comprehensible how a suc- 
cession of screams referring to an unseen but 
hypothetically imminent danger is sufficient to 
demoralise a crowd unprepared for any demand 
upon their courage, and thus unable to summon 
up resolution to meet the peril. 

Is then a catastrophe such as that of Friday 
last utterly uncontrollable? In a great measure 
we fear it is uncontrollable, so long as human 
nature is prone to take sudden frights. There is 
no reasoning with a panic-stricken crowd: it 
matters not how remote or trifling may be the 
peril they fear; no argument will restore presence 
of mind to a multitude so disorganised; they 
would fly from the falling of a pocket-handkerchief 
as timorously as from a cataclasm. But though 
it is impossible to prevent an insane rnsh when a 
crowded audience takes fright, it is possible to 
provide means for their getting away as quickly 
and easily as possible, and thus avoiding a 
danger more terrible than that from which they 
fly. Now despite many tragic warnings and as 
many which happily fail in being tragic from the 
circumstance that a fire mostly breaks out in a 
theatre during the night, the egresses from most 
of our older-built theatres and from nearly all our 
music-halls here in London are lamentably narrow. 
A late report gives credit to the Holborn theatre as 
being well provided in the number of exits, but puts 
to shame theatres like the Adelphi and the cheaper 
class of houses. Even where the means of exit are 
ample as regards the pit and boxes, the passage from 
the gallery is frequently tortuous and confined. 
Among the establishments deficient in this respect 
though admirable in others, are the Standard, 
Britannia, Surrey, East London, Pavilion, Astley’s, 
Marylebone, Victoria, and Grecian Theatres. The 
five former have been recently rebuilt on an en- 
larged scale, and, with the others also mentioned, 
afford accommodation for nearly 30,000 spectators 
nightly. The largest portion of the audience is 
to be found in the pit and stalls—the smallest in 
the galleries; but what the latter lack in numbers 
they make up in noise and rough behaviour. Of 
all present they are the most turbulent and liable 
to panic. The means of egress possessed by these 
theatres are sufficient for all ordinary purposes. 
At the Britannia, Pavilion, and East London 
theatres, the pit, stalls, and boxes can be almost 
instantaneously cleared, At the Standard the pit 
can be emptied in three or four minutes. But, 
as before mentioned, the gallery arrangements in 
each theatre are the least satisfactory. The great 
height to which the galleries are carried in such 
places as the Standard constitutes an additional 
danger. There is a great difference between a 
sudden rush on a level floor, and down a steep 
and narrow flight of stairs. In the latter case a 
catastrophe such as that at Manchester is almost 
inevitable.’ Hence, in all theatres, where the 
gallery is constructed to hold more than 500 or 
600 occupants, there should be provided more 
than one staircase leading thereto. If space is an 
object, two or three well-staircases, like those at 
the Holborn Amphitheatre, might be employed. 





But if the theatres are found wanting in the 
means of clearing out a turbulent audience, what 
shall be said of the music-halls? Thesame report 
which gives unfavourable accounts of the larger 
houses, furnishes facts strongly condemnatory of 
the more plebeian resorts. The Raglan Music- 
hall, capable of holding 1,500 persons, and pos- 
sessing a pit and gallery, is approached by a 
passage not wider than that at the Manchester 
Victoria Music-hall. The Apollo Music-hall in 
Bethnal-green, largely frequented by weavers and 
bird-fanciers, and capable of holding 600 persons, 
is reached by passing through a small public- 
house. The Middlesex, Sun, Rodney’s Head, 
Woodman, and other minor halls are also 
very deficient in the means of egress. Some 
of the larger halls are little better. This is 
the more serious, because a music-hall audience, 
excited by drink, is far more liable to fits of 
panic than the more sober audience of a theatre. 
There are also a multitude of penny gaffs and 
children’s music-halls in east and south London 
subject to no supervision whatever, as being 
beyond the pale of law. Two of them in Shore- 
ditch patronised exclusively by boys and girls are 
shameful alike in accommodation and the means 
of egress. In each, a couple of narrow passages, 
each some three or four feet wide, afford the only 
means of egress for the excited and shouting 
horde of youngsters; and one of these passages. 
leading to a narrow, and at all times crowded, 
thoroughfare, is often blocked up by the dense 
stream of traffic. A panic at the Adelphi Theatre 
would be bad enough, but a panic at one of these 
ill-regulated haunts would be indescribable. Why 
is it that we have no architectural supervision of 
such places? Mr. Pownall, late chairman of the 
Middlesex bench of magistrates, says that it arises 
from the fact that the magistrates have no officer 
whom they could employ for such a purpose, and 
that the country would object to the expense of 
the creation of such an office. Is this true? The 
country cries out on such a sinecure as the office 
of the Licenser of Plays, but if the duties of the 
Lord Chamberlain were removed from the quib- 
bling over words and pbrases in the MSS. sub- 
mitted to him, and turned to a proper super- 
intendence of the architectural requirements of 
all houses of entertainment without distinction, 
nobody would object to the institution of so 
necessary an office, provided always its duties 
were efficiently carried out. 





REVIEWS. 


(Cramer & Co. LIMITED. ] 
** Cramer's Educational Course of Instruction for the 
Pianoforte.” Twelve Books. 

In this work, price 12s., is contained an encyclo- 
pedia of music for the pianoforte, which at one 
time—and not so long ago—would have cost about 
twenty pounds. To the school-girl it is as necessary 
a companion as the Vade mecum to the medica] 
student. As it professes to be many volumes in one, 
and in a certain degree to supersede desultory teach- 
ing, to economise time, to concentrate labour, tv 
compress system, and to supply all schools and edu- 
cational establishments with a thorough “ Popular 
Educator” in the use and for the command of the 
piano, its claims to all these desiderata should be 
investigated, and its merits and demerits fairly and 
faithfully exposed. 

The course of instruction laid open in the pages 
of this work is that seen in the greater and more 
bulky volumes of Hummel, Kalkbrenner, Czerny, and 
the like. It follows the method of Clementi, the 
father of pianoforte playing, and his no less cele- 
brated son in art, John Baptiste Cramer. Clementi 


taught everything necessary to excellence in the 


technical execution of his day—all that could render 
fingers independent, and make two hands one hand: 
but no one knew better the direful mischief of mere 
scales, and a too severe attention to mechanica) 
passages. He well knew that fine performance was 
something more than mere unerring execution, and 
that sensational caricature was far removed from 


true and earnest expression. No one knew better 
than he the mischievous results of constant and 
unremitting scale work, and the opening of the 
second volume of his Gradus contains a dissertation 
on ascending and descending scales, diatonic ang 
chromatic passages, which to many professors would 
seem much out of place, and much better disposed 
by appearing at the beginning of the work. Cle. 
menti thought differently, for he fed the ming 
whilst he taught and directed the muscles, being 
well assured that technical excellence was of small 
advantage if unaccompanied with intellectual pro- 
gress. And as with Clementi so with Cramer, for 
no composer has excelled the latter in the power of 
making fine music whilst exemplifying a scientific 
digest of the rules leading to practical perfection 
and artistic interpretation. Even with regard to 
the vexed question—the propriety of permitting the 
introduction of the popular air in the first lesson 
book—Cramer contended for the presence of known 
and pretty melodies, although such presence might 
lead to some forestalling of progressive regulations, 
‘* Experience proves,” he remarks, ‘that introducing 
popular airs arranged as lessons for the practice of 
learners greatly promotes their application and 
improvement: besides, when desired to play they 
have the satisfaction to observe that they afford 
more entertainment to their hearers by pieces of 
this kind than by playing long and uninteresting 
compositions.’’ The objections to the popular air 
were numerous and some certainly indefensible. It 
was urged that the pupil would trust more to 
memory than note, and consequently form habits of 
inattention and a slovenly style of execution: that 
learning ought to be dry work, and that any relaxing 
of the severity of system would be certain to be 
repaid by the formation of bad habits and ill. 
conditioned method. Cramer carried out his great 
principle of gratifying and amusing the instructed 
whilst communicating the rules of great playing in 
all his educational publications, and in none more 
exquisitely and graciously than in his celebrated 
pook of studies—a work which even in this day 
challenges all imitation and distances every attempt 
at rivalry. With the exception of the Studies of 
Sebastian Bach no work of the kind is so full of 
emotive material. 

In the gathering together of the teaching com- 
positions by John Cramer we naturally look for 
just arrangement, due progression, perspicuity, con- 
densation, and that kind of determinate series of 
lessons which shall lead to the reduction of quantity, 
the economy of time, and the saving of unnecessary 
expense. The ordinary school-girl has in general 
not less than a hundred pounds spent upon her 
musical education, and for this sum the young lady 
ought to receive a full insight into the true 
principles of pianoforte performance. It cannot be 
denied that much money has been lavished, and 
much labour thrown away, if not altogether in vain, 
yet with an issue far from satisfactory. ‘“ The 
Wife’s Treasury of Pianoforte Playing,” ‘“* Mamma’s 
Music-book for the Drawing Room,” are cyclopsdias 
of domestic music we never hear of, and if published, 
as things now are, would astonish the music-master 
and set up shouts of laughter on the part of the 
lords of creation. The school teaching rarely leaves 
a trace behind. All this arises from want of teach- 
ing right method, and the morality of right sounds. 
he fingers are not trained aright, and the ear 18 
forgotten. Chord and cadence, form and order, 
characteristics of melody and the essential co0- 
nections of harmony, are all left to take care of 
themselves, and many a girl leaves school without 
being competent to the proper performance of an 
ordinary cathedral chant or a simple hymn tune. 

The publication before us appears well calculated 
to supply the school-girl with a body of practical 
rules exemplified in a series of interesting compos! 
cions explanatory of the circumstances and emer 
yencies attending the acquiring » knowledge 
music and the necessities of pianoforte practice. 
[he course commences with the famed first instrae 
tion book of John Cramer, which is followed by* 
classical method selected not only from Cramer’ 
well-known works, but from the works of almost 





every celebrated pianoforte composer. Here sr ” 
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be found the simple sonatinas of Logier, Bertini, | 






in fact all the grand old institutions and attributes | 


Czerny, and the other formal workmen in the) are dead or dying. But, O Chevalier, are you not 


elementary school; the studies of Clementi, Cramer, 
Kalkbrenner, Dussek, Steibelt ; the longer essays of 
Thalberg, Chopin, Gounod, Nollet and Bennett; 
together with extracts from the higher forms of 
Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, Weber and Mendelssohn. 
There is one fugue from Sebastian Bach, though 
not one of the most interesting. We should have 
been glad to have seen a few chants and hymn-tunes, 
with hints for playing them ; and some remarks to 
help extempore performances would have been ac- 
ceptable ; for a little trifling on the piano in the 
way of extemporaneous playing is no such severe 
exercise on the brain as is commonly supposed. We 
think this book of great value and one likely to 
make a school-girl a very fair pianist when turned 
into wife and mother. All teaching short of this is 
vanity and vexation and a sheer waste of time and 
money. If school teaching in music is to be of no 
interest to the husband and of no use to the mother, 
the sooner such a system falls into desuetude the 
better. Girls now-a-days leave school pretending 
to play what they cannot play, and knowing nothing 
whatever of the principles of music. A careful use 
of the work before us will prevent any such lament- 
able failure. It is truly a code of instruction, 
and contains a vast mine of information on the art 
of pianoforte playing. 

We have chiefly viewed this work in its adapt- 
ability for schools, but where the musical instruction 
is given at home, it will be found more useful still. 
All trouble is saved to the parent or governess; and 
a complete series of the best lessons :nd the most 
entertaining and useful “ pieces’ is provided ready 
to hand, and at less than a twentieth of the cost of 
an ordinary half-year’s music. 

We trust that we have said enough to draw our 
reader’s attention to this admirable publication. It 
will no doubt rapidly make its way, and we believe 
that a very short time will see Cramer’s Educational 
Course for the Pianoforte in universal use. 





“La Folle du Logis.” Par le CueyaLieR DE 

Cuarenain. Bruxelles: C. Muquardt. 1868. 

A new work from that prolific lyrist the Chevalier 
de Chatelain is to be looked for as naturally as an 
eclipse of the moon at stated intervals; and we have 
grown so accustomed to his power of turning out a 
bulky volume of poems every half-year or so, as to 
cease to wonder at each new publication. The 
Chevalier is in one special respect worthy of all ad- 
miration. Though he has long lived in England 
and has a profound sympathy with English life and 
literature, with our politics and trains of thought, 
he remains a true Frenchman at heart. He is 
French in his energy, in the vigour of his likes and 
dislikes, in his power of production, and his love of 
social equality. Now we like a man for sticking to 
his national colours, and we admire the Chevalier of 
Chatelain for hoisting the tricolour in Paddington. 
If he have a fault it is that he is too much in the 
habit of writing from a sense of indignation against 
somebody or something. Of this he is himself con- 
scious, for in the present volume he excuses himself 
with a Latin quotation : Indignatio facit versum. 
The Chevalier’s indignatio, in fact, (and he has 
always a large store on hand) makes no end of 
versum. When he is in a rage with any public person 
or institution, he flies to the pen, and turns out some 
Very smooth yet passionate lines. Now though it is 
* permitted attribute in the poet’s eye that it should 
be ina fine frenzy rolling, too much of the rolling 
18 apt to pall on one’s nerves. We think it a pity 
that the Chevalier should cherish so many griev- 
ances; that he should be so fiery a radical; and 
that he should rush cap-a-pee at so many windmills. 
In the first part of this “ Folle du Logis,” under the 
title “ Tout lasse, tout passe, tout casse,” we have a 
wail about all sorts of defunct nobilities uf soul and 
mind and human economy. We hear about Feu 
la Chevalerie, and that les rois s’en vont, and 
that les prétres s’en vont, and that la beauté 
"éclipse, and we are told of plus de grandes 
dames and plus de grisettes, and plus d’enfants, and 


Plus de fiddles domestiques, and plus Mhospitalité— 


aware what the symptoms portend when a man finds 
out that there is no good in life and that things are 
not as they were forty years ago? It means that 
he is rapidly becoming an old fogey! It is not 
the world that changes so hugely; it is not 


that the sun gives less heat, but that his 
limbs are growing rheumatic; not that the 
grass is less green, but that his eyes are 
dimming. The old virtues are still extant; they 


may have altered something of their outward form, 
but there they still are; and the vices are much the 
same too: and if he sees more of the latter than 
the former, the fault lies in the point of view, not 
in the landscape. 


The author of “La Folle du Logis” can only 
admire extreme youth or extreme age: a fatal 
sign! Children are for him beautiful objects, so are 
old people: ‘La veillesse,”’ he says, ‘est l’apo- 
théose de qui ne se reproche rien.” But young 
men are all abominable. 


*“ Pour un Jules, pour un Octave, 
Fi du pur! fi du délicat ! 
Il ne comprend pas le suave, 
C’est de l’or A trop haut carat! 
Mais parlez-lui de la bichette 
C’est son joujou, c’est son bijou, 
C’est le trésor de sa couchette, 
C’est son Olympe et son Pérou.” 


This may be in a great measure true of the Jules 
and Octaves of the old Quartier Latin, just as it 
is true of the Toms and Freds of the Haymarket; 
but that it is typical of either French or English 
youth in the aggregate, and that the young man of 
the period is capahle of seeing nothing in 


‘*La lune qu’un lumignon terne 
Exprés créé pour les voleurs,”’ 


we beg leave to disbelieve, the Chevalier’s dictum 
notwithstanding, 

We have in the present volume one or two long 
poems, such as ‘La Grande Dame,” a collection of 
detached scenes cast in dramatic form. Some of the 
smaller pieces are fully up to the author’s acknow- 
ledged powers, though the vein of Grisettes, Cocottes 
surannées, and kindred topics equally unsavoury, is 
rather overworked. The best to our mind among 
these is the ‘‘ Simple Histoire,” cast in that mould 
from which our own Owen Meredith has derived 
many of his plastic impressions. We give it at 
length that our readers may judge for themselves, 


Oh! quand je vis la Damoiselle 
Pour la premiére fois, mon Dieu! qu'elle était belle! 
Elle avait incarnat si fin, 
Sa bouche était d’un si frais purpurin .. . 
Oh! quand je vis la Damoiselle 
Pour la premiére fois, mon Dieu! qu'elle était belle! 


Oh! quand je vis la Damoiselle 
Pour la seconde fois, mon Dieu! qu'elle était belle ! 
Elle avait regard si charmant, 
Qu’elle faisait de chaque homme un amant, 
Ah! quand je vis la Damoiselle 
Pour la seconde fois, mon Dieu! qu'elle était belle! 


Ah ! quand je vis la Damoiselle 
Pour la troisiéme fois, mon Dieu! qu'elle était belle! 
Ses yeux rayonnaient de bonheur, 
C'est qu’ils avaient conquis un grand Seigneur, 
Et qu’il conduisait a l’église 
Santa Croce la belle . . . et la créait Marquise ! 


Oh! quand je la vis la Marquise 
La quatriéme fois, oh! qu’ello était exquise ! 
Elle dorlotait dans ses bras 
Gentille fille aux célestes appas. 
Oh! quand je la vis la Marquise 
La quatriéme fois, oh! qu'elle était exquise ! 


Oh! quand je la vis la Marquise 
Pour la cinquiéme fois, oh! qu’elle était exquise ! 
Elle avait eu de son hymen 
Un second fruit, beau comme un chérubin. 
Oh! quand je revis la Marquise 
Pour la cinquiéme fois, oh! qu'elle était exquise ! 


Lorsque je revis la Marquise 
Pour la sixiéme fois, je crus faire méprise . . . 
Elle avait u sa fraicheur 
Et sur son front s’asseyait la pdleur. 





Lorsque je revis la uise 
Pour la caitewe tole, je play = méprise. 








Lorsque je revig la Marquise 
| Pour la septiéme fois. quelle fut ma surprise! 
Elle était dans un noir cachot, 
Et sa poitrine exhalait un sanglot. 
Lorsque je revis la Marquise 
Pour la septidéme fois, grande fut ma surprise! 


Lorsque je revis la Marquise 
Pour la huitiéme fois, elle était en chemise, 
A la main tenant un flambeau 
Sur une estrade ... auprés d’elle un bourreau ! 
C’est qu'elle avait cette Marquise 
D'une autre femme prit l’époux .. . par gourmandise! 


Et l'époux de cette Marquise 
Ne trouvant nullement cette chose a sa guise, 
Avait au Grand Inquisiteur 
Remis le soin de venger son honneur. 
Lorsque je revis la Marquise 
Pour la neuviéme fois, elle était . . . Nonno grise ! 





[Cramer & Co., Dusuiy. } 
“The Love of Years.” Song. Words by Miss 

Smepiey. Music by Francis Quin. 

An appropriate setting of verses which in them- 
selves are pretty and touching, and leave a great 
deal to be filled up by the imagination. The melody 
is very taking. The key is A minor, common time, 
the compass from E to F nine notes, 





[Keiru, Prowse & Co.) 
“Ta Contadina.” Valses. 

Norn. 

A set of waltzes constructed on the usual model, 
and more melodious than the average of such com- 
positions. There is not much pretension, and what 
is done is likely to please. 


By Frepenic A. D. 





[F. Movrriz. } 


“Tarantella.” For the piano. 

Boyle. 

A presto movement in the young ladies’ favourite 
key—four flats—on a striking subject, and fairly 
worked out. There are marks of crudeness here 
and there, but on the whole the production is very 
creditable. 


By Mary Helen 








Drspin's INFLUENCE AND CARER —In the days 
of our grandtathers, however, Dibdin was un- 
questionably a power, and a beneficent and 
patriotic one. He was so fertile that he declares 
himself to have written 900 songs, and so punctual 
and energetic in his business that ‘no apology,” 
he assures us, ‘‘ was ever made for his non-attend- 
ance” during two-and-forty years. He asserts, 
likewise, at a period when no such assertion could 
have been falsely made with impunity, that his 
“songs had been quoted in mutinies to the 
restoration of order and discipline.” But the 
proof that his influence as an anti-Jacobin and 
anti-Gallican writer was real and considerable, 
is his having received a pension in 1803 from 
Pitt’s Government—a Government slow to acknow- 
ledge literary merit; and the Scotch department 
of which, a few years before, had allowed Burns to 
live and die a gauger. This pension of £200 was 
withdrawn by the Administration which followed, 
and only a part of it restored not long before his 
death in 1814. One supposed reason of this was 
his publication of a song pleading the cause of 
the “bardy tars,” whose sufferings were much 
less interesting to the Admiralty than their en- 
thusiasm then needed for service. But, as far as 
we know, this explanation is conjectural. Dibdin 
was probably only sacrificed, like scores of the 
gallant fellows whose prowess he celebrated and 
whose leisure he cheered, to his want of par- 
liamentary or family connections. Bethat as it 
may, the loss was disastrous to him, and he found 
it impossible to regain his position. He had sold 
his theatre op the strength of the pension, in 
1805, and retired to Cranford. He was forced to 
resume his entertainments and again to opena 
music-shop in 1808, in bir sixty-tbird year—be who 
had begun public life while he was still in a jacket. 
After a struggle, the long career of the veteran— 
iteelf no bad counterpart of the stormy and strife- 
ful career of the men-of-war's men—the “Tom 
Toughs” and “Tom Trckles,” whom he sang— 
ended in bankruptcy. A subscription was raised 
for him in 1810, and on the small proceeds of 
this he again went into retirement in Arlington 
Street, Camden Town. Paralysis came upon him 
the year before his death, he died on July 25, 
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1814, after a period of bodily helplessness, and, 
we fear, of privation. The Gentleman's Magazine, 
in recording the event, speaks of ‘‘ the influence 
of bis songs upon our gallant tars” as an acknow- 
ledged and familiar fact. Of bis private life he says 
he was ‘‘improvident,” but his improvidence, it 
adds, ‘‘ chiefly appeared in a too hospitable style of 
living, for * he was never a gamester, nor addicted 
to the bottle.” It is to be regretted that we 
cannot speak of bis domestic life with commenda- 
tion. He had excellent qualities, as has been 
amply shown already, and he did good service in 
his time to England and English literature. But 
in a professed biographical sketch it is wrong to 
omit any important feature of a man’s history; 
and it must be honestly narrated of Charles Dib- 
din that after his first marriage he formed an 
illicit connection with a chorus-singer at Drury 
Lane, Mrs Davenet, by whom he was father of 
Chas. and Thomas Dibdin, also song-writers and 
dramatists ; and that he deserted his mistress for 
another woman, as he had deserted his wife for 
his first mistress. He afterwards married the 
successor of Mrs Davenet, who, as well as her 
daughter, survived him. To them, it must be 
added, he was constant and tender.—“ Charles 
Dibdin and his Songs,” in the Cornhill Magazine. 
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Now Published. 
TRUE UNTO DEATH. (Der treue Tod.) 
THE LIVELONG DAY. (Den lieben langen Tag.) 
. THE MILL-WHEEL. (In einem kihlen Grunde.) 
. GOOD NIGHT. (Gute Nacht.) 
. FRIENDSHIP. (Preis der Freundschaft.) 
. RHINE SONG. (Sie sollen ihn nicht haben.) 
. THE LOCKSMITH’S PRENTICE. (Der Schlossergesell.\ 
THE LESSON OF YOUTH. (Jahre kommen Jahre 
gehen.) 
. THE FORGET-ME NOT. (Das Vergissmeinnicht.) 
. MY PIPE. (An die Pfeife ) 
. HOME BELOVED. (Lied eines Landmanns in der 
Ferne.) 


No. 1. 


eonmaane enw 


1 
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12. 
13, 
14. 
16. 


THE SPINNING WHEEL. (Marianchens Spinnerlied. ) 
MAY MORNING. (Mailied am Morgen.) 
HOPE. (Die Hoffnung.) 


MERRY AND WISK, 
bleiben.) 


THE SOLDIER'S any ETAKING. 


(Es kann ja nicht immer so 


16. (Abschied der 





1 
18. 


_ 


IAGO'S TOAST. (Soldatenspruch aus Othello.) 


THE HAPLESS SERENADE. (Der Standchensanger 
und der Nachtwachter. ) 


THE VIOLET AND THE MAIDEN. 
und das Madchen.) 


GLADNESS GIFT OF GODS. 


19. (Das Veilchen 
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(An die Freude.) 





PRICE 8s. EACH NUMBER. 
The Series to be Continued. 





“There is more in them than in the vast majority of songs 
now offered to and willingly accepted by amateurs.”—Zra. 
«Both music and words are far in advance of the general run 
of popular English ballads.”—Ladies’ Own Paper. 
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LA FORZA DEL DESTINO, 


OPERA IN FOUR ACTS, 


VERDI. 


THE COMPLETE OPERA FOR VOICE & PIANOFORTE, 20s 
Separate Numbers. 









ACT 1, 8. d. 
Bai aman, sas Mi peiagtes of cttnn”.. un Se 
es. 8 
ry one e Buetio, » A Der’ seimpre “oO mio bell’- 7 
angelo” -S.andT. 5 9 
ACT 2, 
8. Coro Ballabile, ‘‘ Hola! hola! hola ?’.. — 
4. Canzone, ‘‘ Al suon del tamburro” 
bated and ‘Chorvs 5 0 
4. Ditto, solo . eee ee - MS. 8 0 
4. Ditto, solo .... cocceste 8 @ 
5. Ens Pri ‘Padre eterno signor” occa O08 
6. Ballata, ‘‘Son pereda son ricco d’onore” ......Br. 3 0 
6. Ditto.. cccccccccccsonh 8 © 
7. Aria, “Madre, ‘ietosa vergine ” he ee wiebe 8% 40 
7. Ditto . “MS. 40 
8. Scena e ‘Duetto, “Pid tranquilla’ Valma’ sento” 
S.andB. 5 0 
ACT 3. 
9. caem, — > wend sy seno wns ysl coed. 
9. Di ov oodh 
9. Dine eae ee . Br, 
10. Scenae Duettino, “Solenne in quest’ora”. 2. &Br. 
> oan “Urna fatale del mio destino” ..... +o 
12. Coro e Strofe, “ Venite ‘all’ indovina” gated 
12. Ditto, solo . wee MS. 


' Ditto do. .. 8. 
. Arietta, “A buon mercato chi vuol comprare”. A 
Ditto . + Br. 


. Coro, «Pane, | an per carita” ., et edebe 

‘ Coro, Tarantella, ‘‘ Nella guerra e la ‘folita” 
fore Buffa, “Toh | toh | poffare il —_". ones ‘be. 

i Rataplan, “ Rataplan della gloria”. 


, — solo 


MS. ‘With “Chorus 
sncnee neskinenseskaetenaaaaeaken M.S. 


. Ditto do. 8. 
. Duetto, “Sieale! il ‘segreto fa dunque violato’ P 


Br. 
1 eam, | “Misrere dimepieta sao 


8 
. Ditto MS. 
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ACT 4. 
. i » oh, “Che ? siete all’ osteria?” . 
& ja e ‘Duetto, “Del mondo ‘i disinganni”. 


Br. and B. 
. Scena e Duetto, ‘Se caddi un eee 


and Br. 
Melodia, ‘ Rea, Bae senbensidie 
Ditto ...... 
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All that’s bright must fade piers +4 
be thy dreams ...... 
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CRAMER'S EDUCATIONAL COURSE. 


IN PROGRES 
Price ONE SHILLING each. 


SIVE BOOKS, 


Free by Post for FOURTEEN Stamps. 


CRAMER'S EDUCATIONAL COURSE. FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 





No. 1. 
RAMER’S CELEBRATED TUTOR for the! 
PIANOFORTE, containing the Rudiments of Music, 
Principal Rules on the Art of Fingering, Appropriate Examples 
and Exercises, and Lessuns in the Principal Major and Minor 
Keys, with a Prelude to each Key. (Ready.) 


No. 2. 
RAMER’S SECOND BOOK, containing Scale 
Passages, Easy Exercises, Preludes, &c. chosen from the 
works of Cramer, rtini, Czerny, Logier, &c. &c., combined 
with Familiar Arrangements of favoarite Sacred and Operatic 
_ es to form and devejope the taste of the Performer. 
(Ready 
No. 3. 


RAMER’S THIRD BOOK. Containing little| 
Fantasias progres-ive in difficulty, Themes carefully selected 

from the Best Writers, Preludes and Exercises from the more 
advanced works of Clementi, Cramer, Kalkbrenner, &c. ; Lessons 


with aspevial view to the Freedom of the Left Hand&ec. (Ready.) 
No. 4. 
RAMER’S FOURTH BOOK will contain 


) Recreations” in Fantasia form, selected from Secular 
and Sacred Works, with a few short’ Exercises with special 
objects. (Ready. ~~ 

0. 5. 


RAMER’S FIFTH BOOK. Studies in Various 


) Keys, chiefly introductory tu the Pieces contained in the 
following Book, (Ready.) 








(Oey tl EIGHTH BOOK. 


No. 6. 
RAMER’S SIXTH BOOK. Selections from 
the simpler Works of the Great Writers—Haydn, Mozart, 
Beethoven and Mendelssohn, for entering on which the pu il 


will have been in a great measure prepared by the practice of the 
studies in Book 6. (Ready. a . , , ‘“ 


RAMER'S SEVENTH BOOK. Studies com- 
posed by Cramer, Bertini, Czerny, Moscheles, Nollet. 
No. 8. 


Half-hours 


with Dussek, Mendelssohn, Cramer, Steibelt, Sterndale 
Bennett, &. 


RAMER’S NINTH 1 BOOK. Advanced Studies 
~« from Cramer and the Standard Composers for the Piano- 


No. 10. 
RAMER'S TENTH BOOK. The Modern 
School—Thalberg, Chopin, Gounod, &c, 


No. 11. 
RAMER’S ELEVENTH BOOK. Sacred 
Music, Fugues, me Oy &e. 


RAMER'’S TWELFTH BOOK will be ceoly 


/) composed of Cramer's Advanced Studies, for the acquis 
tion of style. 





Lonpon: CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 201, Recent Srrezt, W.; 


anp SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO. 





CRAMER'S EDUCATIONAL 


IN PROGRES 


COURSE FOR THE VOICE. 


SIVE BOOKS, 


Price One Shilling each. Free by Post for Fourteen Stamps, 





No. 1. | 
‘the -- VOCAL TUTOR, containing the 
Rudiments of Music, and the Necessary Instructions for 
the Perfect Cultivation of the Voice, with Appropriate my ee 
Lessons, and easy Solfeggi, Simple Songs i in Ove and Two Parts, 
Useful for echoed | and class t . (Ready.) 


No. 2. 


C= SECOND BOOK, containing Exer- 
a Solfeggi, &c., in the Advanced Keys, Songs in Two 
and Three Parts, with Observations and Illustrations from the 
works of Bennett, W . Maynard, Crescen‘ Paer, and Pelegrini. 





No. 3. 


Ogee THIRD BOOK, containing | Exer- 
cises, Solfeggi, &c., erg | selected from } orks of 


Rossini, Rubini, Schira, Garcia; Part Songs, &eo. & 


RAMER’S FOURTH, FIFTH, SIXTH, 

SEVENTH, EIGHTH, NINTH, TENTH, ELEVENTH 

and TWELFTH BOOKS will follow in progressive order, and 

will contain Exercises, Solfeggi, Studies, and a for 
the Voice by the most celebrated Singing Maste: 





Lonpon: ORAMER & CO. LIMI 
anp SIMPKIN, 


TED, 201, Recent Srrzzt, W.; 


MARSHALL & CO. 





CRAMER'S HARMONIUM BOOK, 


CONTAINING 15 SACRED PIECES, EA 


SILY AND EFFECTIVELY ARRANGED. 


Price SIXPENCE. Free by Post for SEVEN Stamps. 





Lonpon: CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 201, Resenr Srreezt, W.; 


Anp SIMPKIN, M 


ARSHALL & CO. 








Price Three Shillings. 
THE ART a THE 
PIA 


DVICE TO YOUNG PROFESSORS, 
by FELIX LEZ COUPPEY, Professor at the Conserva- 
\Y Legion of Honour, oi 
ld (Belgium) 
auth: 3 a a 
or's express permission’ by HENRI RONGET. 
Published by Cramer s Co. Limited, a eer W.; 








TH ROSE OF SAVOY. Drawing-room Operetta 
for Young Ladies. Music by Luror Boapese. This 
Musical is specially for School-examinations, 
Kvening- i eter p deg wy roles—s »prano, 
‘prano, 


With aduptabl ; the music t and sparkling. In 
bandocens eover, ite iibustreted take toa. Price bs. nett, 
Cranzn & Co, Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 





VOICE FROM THE OCEAN. J. P 
ete composer of ‘‘She wore a Wreath of &.” 
L. H. F. pu Tansavx. Price 3s. 


LZ LAC (The Lake). Méditation poétique. 
Poetry by Lamantins, Music by NiepzamByen ; lish 
—— A L. H. F.pv Tenrgaux. A sweet and pathetic y- 


_ & Co., Limited, 201, Regent Street. 


TS TENDER TIME of MAY. By Batre. 
An extremely melodious song. Price 3s. 
Cramer & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 


OAN OF ARC. By Borpvesr. Scéne 
Dramatique. English and French words. Price 8s. 
Cramer anv Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 


T= DAUGHTER OF THE KING. Words by 
L. H. F. Du Tenezavx. Music by Franots 8. Cranks 
Price 3s. 

Cramer & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 


Warn operat, A PARLOUS MAID. Drawing- 
‘or Ladies. 


Adapted for private rere 
Written ane _— Frngncu ; the Music 
Lever. titer me mo my in one scene, with 
curable appointments, 
School Examinativns, 


i gay ed regi 


the music attractive. Price 2s. nett, 

















"Casa 0 e Maemon ait Regent-street, W 





Caaman & Co, Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 











roe NEW — MUSIC FOR THE 


\ ILDRED WALTZ. 
Solo 4s. Duet 5s, 


Cramer & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 


By Cuar_es Goprrey. 





IND-UP GALOP, 
Solo 4s. Duet 5s, 


Cramer & Co. Limited, 201, saetetannes w. 


By Cuartes Goprrry. 





T= SAPPHIRE QUADRILLES. By Cuan.es 
Goprrey. Solo 4s. Duet 5s, 


Crangr & Co, Limited 201, Regent-street, W. 





| OSE BLANCHE WALTZ. By W. C. Levey. 


Solo 4s. Duet 5s. 
Cramer & Co., Limited, 201, Regent Street, W. 





| aga ey te QUADRILLES. On Popular Airs. 
By Hewat pz Vittiens. Solo 4s, Duet 5s, 


Cramer & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-stree W. 


HINELAND QUADRILLES. On Songso the 
Rhineland. Solo 4s. Duet 6s. 


Cramer & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street W 








—o LANCERS. 
Price 4s. 
Cramer & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 


By T. Barrerr. 





OLLEE-WOLLEE-HAMA GALOP. By 


Henn ps Vittizes. Price 4s, 
Cramer & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 





h ORNING-LEAVES WALTZ. (Mforgenbtitter.) 
By Jonayn Srravss. English Edition. Price 


Cramer & Co. Limited, 201, pena  g 





A= POLKA. By Jouann Srravss. English 
Edition, Price 3s. 





A VIE D'ARTISTE VALSE. (Kiinstlerleben. 
By Jowany Sraavss. English Edition. Price 8s. 


Cramer & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 


LAYFULNESS POLKA. (L’Enfantillage.) By 
Jonann Stxaves, English Edition. Price 3s. 
Cramer & Co, Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 








Pp’: FORCE COE. By Jowann Srravss. 
English Edition. 


Caamzn & Co. semen 201, Regent-street, W, 





SSEMBLY WALTZES. (Juristen Hof-Ball- 
Tanze.) By Jouann Stxavss. English Edition. 8s, 


Cramer & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 


TRAUSS'S panes © wUSIS, la at 
S Covent-garden ne ‘gngiich pg 
Price 38. each Number. 

Cnanan & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 








R wz: AND JULIET WALTZES. By Srnavss. 
Solo 4s. Duet 5s. 
Crnaman & Co, Limited, 201, Regent-street, W, 





|? AND JULIET P QUADBIILES. By 
Henat Marx. Solo 3s, 


Cramer & Co., Limited, 201, 4 Street, W. 





ae POLKA. By Manx. Solo 8s. pant és. 
Caamun & Co, Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 





ORZA DEL DESTINO WALTZES. 
linN. 46. 


Cranes & Co, Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 


By Jut- 





pom S DEL DESTINO GALOP. By Jut- 


Liny 


Cuamun & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 





J ULLIEN’S FORZA DEL DESTINO QUAD. 
RILLES 3s. 
Cnamen & Co, Limited, 201, Regent-strest, W. 





D*syELE FORZA DEL DESTINO 
QUADRILLES, 38s. 
Caaxns & Co, Limited, 201, Regont-etreet W 
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| 
WORKS PUBLISHED BY J. T. HAYES, | 
LYALL PLACE, EATON SQUARE, 8.W. 


eee 


WORKS BY MR. CHARLES WALKER. 
THE RITUAL REASON WHY: being 450 


Explanations of Ritual Observances, 48. ; by post, 4s 3d. 


THE LITURGY of the CHURCH of SARUM, 
ee Preface by Rev, T. Carter, 7s. ; by post, 
8. 5d. 


INCENSE “After the Accustomed Manner,” 
agreeable to Scripture and Antiquity, and the Law of the 
Present English Church, 1s. ; by post, 1s. 1d. 





OSWALD, the YOUNG ARTIST. A Tale for 
Boys. 1s. 6d. ; by post, 1s. 8d. 

TO THEOLOGIANS. 

THE VOLUME OF THE UNION REVIEW 
FOR 1867, being Vol. 2 of the New Series. 13s. 6d. ; by 
Post, l4da 6d. 

THE CHURCH’S BROKEN UNITY. Vol I. On 


Preshyterianiem and Irvingisem. Vol. If. On Ananaptiam, 
the Inperenpent-, snd the Quakerns, Edited by the Rev. 
W.J. E. Bennett, Froome. Each 3s. 6d. ; by Post, 3s. 10d. 

THE KISS OF PEACE; or, England and Rome 
at one on the Dectrine of the Holy Eucharist. By a Fellow 
of * * * College, Cambridge. 2s. fd.; by Post, 2s. 8d. 

THE LITURGICAL REASON WHY; being a 
feries of Paperson the Principles of the Book of Common 
Prayer. By the Rev. Alfred Williams, Culmington, Salop. 
4s. ; by Post, 4. 3d. 

DR. IRONS ON MIRACLES AND PROPHECY | 
being the Sequel to ‘Tug Bipie axp its Interpreters.” 
fs. 6d. : by Post, 3s. 10d. 

THE BIBLE and its INTERPRETERS. The 
Popular, Roman, and Literary Theories; the Truth. By | 
W. J. Lrons, D D., Prebendary of St. Paul's, 3s. 6d. ; by | 
post, 88. 9d. 

SANCTA CLARA on the THIRTY-NINE 
ARTICLES. Fdited by the Rev. Dr. Lee. 
the basis of Tract 90.’—Brilish Magazine. 
post, 7s. 6d. 

ADIGEST of ST. THOMAS on the SACRAMENTS. 
By Rev. W. Humphrey, Brechin, 7s. ; by post, 7s, 5d. 





7s. ; by 





WORKS OF THE LATE DR. NEALE 
(EAST GRINSTED). 


“THE SONG of SONGS:” A Choice Volume of 
Sermons, 6s. ; by post, 6s. 4d. 

ORIGINAL SEQUENCES, HYMNS, 
Ecclesiastical Verses, 28. 6d. ; by post, 2s. 9d. 

STABAT MATER SP®CIOSA: Full of Beauty 
stood the Mother, 1s. ; by post, 1s. 2d. 

HYMNS APPROPRIATE to the SICK ROOM. 
On Tened Paper, 28. ; by post, 28. 2d. Cheap editions, 
cloth, Js. ; by post, 1s 1d. ; sewed, 6d. ; by post, 7d. 

THE RHYTHM of ST. BERNARD of MORLATX, 
on the HEAVENLY COUNTRY. On Toned Paper, 2s.; 
by post, 2s. 2d. Cheap edition, 8d.; by post, 9d. 

HYMNS, chiefly Mediwval, on the JOYS and 
GLORIES of PARADISE, 1s. 6d ; by post, 1s. 7d. 

THE HYMNS of the EASTERN CHURCH. 
2s, 6d; by post, 28. 7d. 

NOTES, ECCLESIOLOGICAL and PICTU- 
RESQUF, on Dalmatia, Croatia, Istria, and Styria; with a 
Vi-it to Montenegro. 6s. ; by post, Os, 4d. 

TEXT EMBLEMS: a series of Twelve beautiful 
Designs, by Dalziel, illustrating as many passages of Holy 
Scripture. 2s. ; by post, 2s. 1d. 

THE PRIMITIVE LITURGIES (in Greek) of S. 
MARK, 8. CLEMENT, 8. JAMFS, 8. CHRYSOSTOM, | 
and S. BASIL New and Second Edition. 6s.; by post, | 
6s. 4d. 

THE TRANSLATIONS of the PRIMITIVE | 
LITURGIES of 8. MARK, 8 CLEMENT, 8. CHRY- | 
SOSTOM, 8. JAMES, and 8. BASIL. 4s. ; by post, 4. 2d 

THE MORAL CONCORDANCES of 8. ANTONY 
of PADUA, Translated, Verified, and Adapted to Modern 
Use. (A thor-ugh Sermon-Help). 38s.; by post, 38. 2d. 

“CONFERENCES with GOD:” a Book of 
Meditation for every Day of the Year. By C. C. Sturm. 
Translated from the German. In Monthly Parts, 9d. ; 
by post, 10d. In cloth, 8s. 6d. ; by post, 9s. 

HOUSEHOLD PRAYERS: with a Preface by the 
Bishop of Oxford, 1s. ; by post, 1s. 1d. 

SIR HENRY APPLETON: a Tale of the Great 
Rebellion, by the Rev. W. E. Heygate. 58. ; by post, 5s, 6d. 

AN ACCOUNT of ALL SAINTS’ CHURCH, 
Margaret Street, Cavendish-square ; with a complete Table 
of the Times of Services throughout the Year; and a 
Bummary of al) the Charities in connection with 
Church. 6d. ; by post, 7d. 

OUR DOCTOR'S NOTE-BOOK: being Twelve 
Tales by the Author of “ The Tales of Kirkbeck.” 2s. 6d.; 
by post, 2s. 8d. 

RHINELAND and its LEGENDS; and other 
Tales. Translated from the German. With Preface by 
Rev. W. J. E. Bennet, Froome, 8s. 6d. ; by post, 3s. 9d. 

DUTIES of FATHERS and MOTHERS. Edited 
by Pov. G. C, White, 8. Baruabas’, Pimlico. 1s. 6d.; by 
post, ls. Td. 


and other 








J. 7. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton-square, 8.W. 





CRAMER AND CO. LIMITED, 


8. d. 
Stephen Glover. ‘‘Soft fell the Dews of the Summer 
Night” Words by J. E. Carpenter................ 3 0 
“It formed | Stephen Glover. ‘‘ Beautiful Moonlight.” Words by J. 
ie ea 
Macfarren. ‘The Fall of the Leaf.” For Soprano and 
NE dec etikncad srctdumingniaseuacvetaiees, O- © 
Vincent Wallace, ‘‘ Over the Silvery Lake.” Barcarole 
for two female voices. Words by J. E Carpenter .. 3 0 
Linley. ‘Daylight still lingers.” Words and music by 
George Linley ............ ccccesecscccccesce BS O 


NOW READY, 
PRICE ONE SHILLING, 
Free by Post for 14 Stamps, 


CRAMER’S PIANOFORTE OPERAS. 


No. L, 


“LURLINE,” 


COMPOSED BY 


W. VINCENT WALLACE. 





Beautifully Printed on Toned Paper. 


Lonpon: 


201, REGENT STREET, W. 


CRAMER & CO,’S 
VOCAL DUETS. 


Cramer & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W: 


- WEHLI’S COMPOSITIONS. 








“aé& 
Hour, Swerr Home (for left hand only).... 4 0 
eee Gy EU ee ae 
I UII 5 a base, ecu er a ee ibs pai 4 0 
SR, pene Leger gh 6e tee 4 0 
SEMIN Ais ori hee a-ornsiek wa 6 vaca eae ao aw eo 4 0 
OE, “INS 5 aca o «> aor nes.w oeeraene am 4 0 
By JAMES M. WEHLI. 
Cramer & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 
ANDEGGER’S NEW SONGS. 
ye 0 ee 
Innamorata d’una stella (in G) ...... . 6d. 
ditto (an B flat) 5 
Se siete huona, come siete bella .... . 6d, 
La Luna é bella (in G@) .............. a q 
ditto (in B flat) ........-. 28. 6d 





“Four Italian songs, ‘Si siete buona,’ ‘Innamorata d@’ una 
stella,’ ‘Io t’ amero,’ and ‘La luna é bella,’ by Alberto Randegger 
(Cramer & Co.), may be safely commended to those who desire 
souething genuine and Italian to sing. The second is, perhaps, 
the most important of the four as a composition. Signor 
Randegger does not come before the public empty-handed, 
neither disrespectfully. He always does his best. and this 
sometime very good.”—Athenawum. 

Cramer & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 
HERE’S NOT A JOY THE WORLD CAN 
’ GIVE. By Cant Havsz. Sung by Miss Fanny Armytage. 
rice 3s. 
Cramer & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 








ote ARE NOT DEAD, BUT SLEEP. Sacred 
Song.. By Jacques Biumentnat. Price 3s. 
Cramer & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, London, W. 
HE CATS. Comic Song by Henry S. Lerer, 
author of ‘‘ The Twins,” ‘‘ King Cash,” &c. Sung by Mr 
| Howard Paul. Price 3s. 
Cramer & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street. 


COUNTRY LIFE. Written by CHARLES 
Dicxexs. Composed by Jonny Huttang. Price 3s. 
Cramer & Co, Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 
O° TWO HEARTS. Vocal Duet. By Borpesz. 
Price 4s. 


Cramer & Co. Limited, 201, pogent-street, W. 











BRIGHTON. 


_— — 


CRAMER & COS 


PIANOFORTE & HARMONIUM WAREROOMS, 
64, WEST STREET. 





A large Stock of First-class Instru- 
ments, by all the Best Makers, for Sale or 
Hire. | 

Pianofortes of every description on 
their Three Years’ System. 

Pianofortes and Harmoniums let out 
on Hire from One Month. 


Repairs and Contracts for Tunings 
undertaken. 


~ 
Subscribers’ names received for Cramer’s 
GUINEA MUSICAL SUBSCRIPTION, which 


entitles Subscribers to FIVE GUINEAS’ 
WORTH of their Sheet Music. 





CRAMER & CO.'8 BRIGHTON BRANCH. 
64, WEST STREET. 





EXPOSITION UNIVERSELLE, 
PARIS, 1867. 
THE CROSS OF THE LEGIOW 
OF HONOUR 
CONFERRED UPON 
THE REPRESENTATIVE OF THE 








THE VERY HIGHEST PRIZE, 


ABOVE -ALL MEDAIS. 
Nearly 200,0°0 of these unparalleled Machines now in use in 
all parts of the world. Every Machine guaranteed _ Instruction 


gratis. Illustrated prospectus and samples of work gratis and 
post free. 


GROVER & BAKER SEWING MACHINE COMPANY 
150, Regent Street, London, W.; 
59, Bold Street, Liverpool. 
These Machines, and the work done upon them, have never 


failed to receive the first premium over all competitors wherever 
exhibited. 











BY ROYAL COMMAND. 
METALLIC PEN MAKER TO THE QUEEN. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT 


ESPECTFULLY directs the attention of the 
Commercial Public, and of all who use Steel Pens, te 

the incomparable excellence of his productions, which, fur 
Quauity of Margrtat, Easy Action, aud Garat Dusapilitt 
will ensure universal preference. le 
They can be obtained, Retail, of every dealer in the World; 
Wholesale, at the Works, Graham-street, Birmingham; 91, 
John street, New York ; and at 37, Gracechureh-street, Londov. 


|= CULTIVATION OF TEA in the Fast 
Indies is an important feature, and the EAST INDIA 
TEA COMPANY bave, on account of its great strength 
exquisite flavour, promoted its sales by mgans. 4 
Company are now selling Assam, Cachar, ing, &c.. 
the reduced duty—via. from 2s. 8d. to 88 8d. per Ib., and 











\ ILDRED WALTZ. By Cumantes Goprrey. 
A Price 4s. 


Cramer & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 


BR ha Ay LEE. By Cuarizs Biamrniy. 
Price 88. 





t 1s. 4d. Ib., and upwards. list free. 
Cet deny ‘0. ° GREAT ST. HELEN'S CU RCHYARD, 
Bishopsgate. 














Printed ana published by James Swrrr, of No. 55, King-street, 
juare of Middlesex, at the Printing: 
Cridenta Oo, aforesaid. —Saturday, 














Onamzn & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 


8 AUG6S8 


office of Swirt & Co., 56, 
August 8th, 1868. 
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